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The Oaten Flute 


Mean while the Rural ditties were not mute, 
Temper’d to th’Oaten Flute. . . 
Lycidas 


I 


HE psychological root of the pastoral is a double longing 

after innocence and happiness, to be recovered not through 

conversion or regeneration, but merely through a retreat. 

By withdrawing not from the world, but from ‘the world,’ 
pastoral man tries to achieve a new life in imitation of the good shep- 
herds of herds, rather than of the Good Shepherd of the Soul. The 
bucolic ideal stands at the opposite pole from the Christian one, even 
if it believes with the latter that the lowly will be exalted, and that the 
only bad shepherds are shepherds of men. The bucolic invitation, to 
be like shepherds, although seemingly easier to follow than the Chris- 
tian summons to self-sacrifice, has always remained a voice crying in 
the wilderness. Man has walked farther under the burden of Christ’s 
cross than with the help of the shepherd’s rod. Faith moves mountains, 
while a sentimental or aesthetic illusion is hardly able to force man to 
cross the short distance that separates town and country, or plowlands 
from woodlands. Christ kept his promise to his faithful, who found 
redemption and bliss through renunciation and martyrdom, while the 
few men who earnestly heeded the pastoral call found in no time that 
country life is at best a purgatory, and that real shepherds are even less 
innocent and happy than city-dwellers and courtiers. 


* This essay is a concise resumé of a work in progress by the same title. The whole 
book deals with pastoral poetry and the pastoral ideal, which it studies not only in 
their manifest attitudes, fixed by imitation and tradition, but also in their latent and 
labile survivals in modern culture. 

I wish to express here my gratitude to Mr G. W. Cottrell, Jr, who has edited 
these pages with loving care, and improved as much as possible both grammar and 
style. I wish also to thank Professor Charles Singleton for reminding me of the 
appropriate Baconian passage quoted in Section XV. As for the concept that 
convention may generate invention, as stated at the end of Section XIII, it 
derives from Professor Harry Levin’s important article, ‘Notes on Convention,’ pub- 
lished in the volume of essays Perspectives of Criticism (Harvard Studies in Com- 
parative Literature, 20; Cambridge, 1950). 
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If the Christian view rests on the cornerstone of creed, the pastoral 
ideal shifts on the quicksands of wishful thought. Wishful thinking is 
the weakest of all moral and religious resorts; but it is the stuff dreams, 
especially daydreams, are made of. Mankind had not to wait for Freud 
to learn that poetry itself is made of that stuff. The bucolic dream has 
no other reality than that of imagination and art. This is why it has 
been so often accused of insincerity by those wondering, with Raleigh, 
what kind of truth may be found ‘in every shepherd’s tongue.’ Jacopo 
Sannazaro did not lie when he named Sincero the hero of his Arcadia, 
the earliest of all modern pastoral romances. Samuel Johnson may have 
been right in affirming in his Life of Pope that pastorals, ‘not professing 
to imitate real life, require no experience,’ yet his statement must be 
qualified by saying that they are a kind of experience. Although not a 
‘martyr’ in the Christian sense, the literary shepherd may still be a 
‘witness,’ in the ancient meaning of that term. The testimony he bears 
is simply that it is easier to reach moral truth and peace of mind (in 
other terms, innocence and happiness) by abandoning the strife of civil 
and social living and the ordeal of human fellowship for a solitary exis- 
tence, in communion with nature and with the company of one’s mus- 
ings and thoughts. 

The ancient writers of Greece, when dealing with the contrast be- 
tween town and country, never turned it to the advantage of the latter. 
All classical Greek poets, on the contrary, including the devotees of 
the lyric muse, in its monodic as well as in its choral forms, expressed 
and celebrated the city-state, the polis, or at least, the civic community. 
This remains true later even for the philosophers, whose peripatetic 
dialogues took place along the streets of Athens or under the porches 
of the Academy. Socrates speaks for all Greek culture when he says 
in the Phaedrus that he is looking for knowledge not in the woods and 
among trees, but within the city walls and among his fellow men. The 
contrast between town and country is equally alien to the Christian 
vision. In reply to a question from Charles Martel, Dante affirms (Par., 
VIII) that ‘for man on earth it would be worse if he were not civilized’ 
(‘sarebbe il peggio per |’ uomo in terra, se non fosse cive’). The 
Church itself is an ecclesia, or community of the faithful, and the Chris- 
tian is a citizen of both Rome and the City of God. As Beatrice tells 
Dante (Purg., XXXII), the Earthly Paradise, that Arcadia of the spirit, 
is but a resting place during the soul’s pilgrimage from the worldly to 
the heavenly city: 
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Qui sarai tu poco tempo silvano; 
E sarai meco sanza fine cive 
Di quella Roma onde Cristo é romano. 


Here you will be for a while a denizen of the woods, and then you 
will dwell forever with me in that Rome of which Christ is a citi- 
zen, 


In brief, the pastoral dispensation and its cultural fruits are neither 
Christian nor classical in essence. They are not a Hellenic, but a Hel- 
lenistic product, which Roman literature inherited, and which each 
neoclassical age has reshaped in its own fashion after the Vergilian pat- 
tern, or, less frequently, from Theocritus’ original model. Theocritus 
himself was born in a great city, Syracuse, and lived in Alexandria, an 
even greater one. Thus the birth of the pastoral coincided with the 
decline of the ancient polis or city-state, and with the appearance of a 
quasi-modern metropolis, which, as Rutilius Namatianus later said of 
imperial Rome, was more an orbis than an urbs. Yet, perhaps because 
of its complexity, the new urban center seems to reveal, besides the 
public and civic, the private and bourgeois side of life. Unlike Vergil’s 
eclogues (‘excerpts,’ in the original sense), not all of Theocritus’ idylls 
(‘little pictures’) are bucolic in form and content: several present mi- 
metic scenes, depicting, in the fashion of the comedy of manners or 
of genre painting, the lives and mores of the little people of the great 
city. But most are the earliest pastorals we know, establishing for all 
time the pattern of the bucolic (from Bovxédos, guardian of cattle). 
They express a genuine love of the countryside, as well as the city 
dweller’s yearning for greener pastures. 

Vergil, and after him many others, have followed Theocritus’ ex- 
ample in the pastoral, not only in conformity with the tradition of 
literary imitation, but also as a means to moral relaxation and emotional 
release. For pastoral poetry appears whenever the hustle and bustle 
of metropolitan life grows hard to bear, and man tries to evade its 
pressures at least in thought. As civilization becomes more complex 
and sophisticated, it tires man’s heart, although it sharpens his wit. In 
the process the artistic and literary mind is made aware of cultural de- 
mands and psychological needs hardly felt before. Art and poetry 
tend to become more realistic and elegant, more ideal and passionate, 
more subjective and personal. From the very beginning pastoral poets 
seem to anticipate modern attitudes; to speak in Schillerian terms, they 
replace the ‘naive’ with the ‘sentimental,’ looking with more irony at 
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life, and recoiling from the tragic and heroic sides of human experience. 
(Theocritus’ epyllia are not miniature epic poems, but semi-fabulous 
idylls.) Pastoral poets leave the theatre and the agora, to cultivate, like 
Candide, their own garden, where they grow other flowers than those 
of communal myth and public belief. 


II 


As with all ways or visions of life, the pastoral implies a new ethos, 
which, however, is primarily negative. Its code prescribes few virtues, 
but proscribes many vices. Foremost among the passions that the pas- 
toral opposes and exposes are those related to the misuse, or merely to 
the possession, of worldly goods. They are the passions of greed: cu- 
pidity and avarice, the yearning after property and prosperity, the de- 
sire for affluence and opulence, for money and precious things. The 
bucolic considers the pursuit of wealth — auri sacra fames — as an er- 
ror as well as a crime, since it makes impossible ‘the pursuit of happi- 
ness.’ An acquisitive society, however, holds those two pursuits to be 
different aspects of the same virtue, and views ‘enrichissez-vous’ as a 
moral as well as an economic command. Thus the shepherd is the op- 
posite of the homo oeconomicus on both ethical and practical grounds. 
Yet even the pastoral presupposes an economy of its own, which is 
home economics in the literal sense of the term. Pastoral econom 
seems to realize the contained self-sufficiency that is the ideal of the 
tribe, of the clan, of the family. The pastoral community produces all 
it needs, but nothing more, except for a small margin of security. It 
equates its desires with its needs; it ignores industry and trade; even its 
barter with the outside world is more an exchange of gifts than of 
commodities. Money, credit, and debt have no place in an economy 
of this kind. By a strange and yet natural miracle, the system seems 
to avoid any disproportion between production and consumption, de- 
spite its lack of planning and foresight. The pastoral family head is 
never a provider in the bourgeois sense. Thrift is in him an almost 
mystical trait, even more than a necessary virtue; he never saves for a 
‘rainy day’ that supposedly will never come. The shepherd of poetry 
finds his emblem not in the wise and prudent ant of the fable, who 
works all year round to be ready to face the challenge of winter, but 
in the carefree grasshopper, who spends all summer in song and dance. 

Such a state of things presupposes a new Garden of Eden, where 
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nature is a fertile mother and generous giver. All shepherds could tell 
their visitors what Beatrice tells Dante when showing him the bounties 
of the Earthly Paradise (Purg., XX VII): 


Vedi I’ erbetta, i fiori e li arbuscelli, 
Che qui la terra sol da sé produce. 


Look at the ; i the flowers, and the little trees that earth grows 
here by itse 


Yet the spontaneous generation of the staples of life does not change 
the pastoral countryside into a Land of Cockaine, where sausages hang 
on the trees, and people indulge in a perpetual kermess. Manna does 
not fall on pastoral soil, and the shepherd neither fasts nor feasts, but 
satisfies his thirst and hunger with earth’s simplest gifts, such as fruit 
and water, or with the milk and cheese he gets from tending his sheep, 
which provide also the wool for his rustic garments. The shepherd 
does not need to grow wheat like the farmer, or prey on wild life like 
the hunter. He is a vegetarian on moral as well as on utilitarian grounds, 
choosing to live on a lean diet rather than on the fat of the land. This 
is why only a few poets, and generally modern ones, describe their 
favorite pastoral country as a ‘horn of plenty,’ overflowing with in- 
exhaustible abundance. In his Fabula de Polifemo y Galatea, Gongora 
evokes fabulous Sicily, the historic ‘breadbasket’ of the Roman Em- 
pire, as ‘Bacchus’ goblet and Pomona’s orchard’ (‘copa es de Baco, 
huerto de Pomona’). Goethe, in the second part of Faust, paints his 
Arcadia as a ‘land of milk and honey’ in so literal and exuberant terms 
as to change it into a wonderland or fairyland: 


Und miitterlich im stillen Schattenkreise 
Quillt laue Milch bereit fiir Kind und Lamm; 
Obst ist nicht weit, der Ebnen reife Speise, 
Und Honig trieft vom ausgehohlten Stamm. 


And motherlike, within a quiet circle of shadows, warm milk 
flows for child and lamb; fruit is at hand, the ripe food of the 
meadow, and honey drips from the hollowed trunk. 


Flowing happily and quietly under the protection of both Ceres 
and Flora, pastoral life is an economic idyll, made possible not only 
by nature’s generosity but also by its mercy. The shepherd’s existence 
is spared not only thirst and hunger, but also ‘the penalty of Adam, 
the seasons’ difference’ (As You Like It, Il, i): in brief, the inclemency 
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of the weather. Thus all true pastoral lands are blessed with the pleas- 
ant mildness of an unchanging climate. 

By picking berries and gathering straw the shepherd may fill his 
bowl and build a roof over his head. This redeems him from the curse 
of work, which is part of man’s estate, and the specific lot of the peas- 
ant, who earns his daily bread by the sweat of his brow. It is this tri- 
umph of the ‘days’ over the ‘works,’ rather than the mere replacement 
of a rural with a pastoral setting, that marks the difference between 
the bucolic and the georgic. The shepherd enjoys the blessings of 
idleness even more than the rich man, whose servants hardly lighten 
his burdens, and whose cares never allow him to rest. Thus literary 
shepherds form an ideal kind of leisure class, free from the compul- 
sions of conspicuous consumption and ostentatious waste. Gratuitous 
interests, including such leisurely activities as hobbies and pastimes, 
but excluding such strenuous exercises as sports, are the main endeavor 
of the pastoral world. ‘Deus nos haec otia fecit’ (I owe this happy 
leisure to a god), says Vergil’s Tityrus (Buc., I), who calls divine the 
donor of his farm for granting him, along with freedom from want, 
the freedom of his own time, or an exemption from occupations as 
well as from preoccupations. While for all other people time is money, 
the shepherd always has time to waste or to spare; and this enables him 
to put fun before duty and pleasure before business; or to follow no 
other will than his caprice. 

This contrasts the shepherd with the merchant, the man who pre- 
fers negotium to otium, and whose business is business; and also with 
the sailor, who ventures his life for adventure and profit. The shep- 
herd of fiction is likewise neither a pioneer nor a settler, but rather a 
homesteader, or better, a stay-at-home; he is never a nomad, as real 
shepherds are often forced to be. He lives a sedentary life even in the 
open, since he prefers to linger in a grove’s shade rather than to wander 
in the woods. He never confronts the true wild, and this is why he 
never becomes even a part-time hunter. Venatical attitudes consist- 
ently oppose the pastoral: on one side they resemble too closely mar- 
tial exploits, on the other, they are connected with Diana, the goddess 
of chastity, whom shepherds, unlike the hunter Hippolytus, neglect 
in favor of Venus. Pastoral life may reserve instead a small place for 
the fisherman, if he does not risk his life on the high seas, but throws 
his net not too far from shore, or sinks his line into a nearby pond or 
brook. “Such a fisherman is twin brother to the shepherd, and the 
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congeniality, already discovered by Theocritus, was reasserted by 
Sannazaro, the first to write piscatory eclogues in Latin, followed by 
Bernardino Rota, who transplanted them into the vulgar tongue. Isaak 
Walton’s view of amateur fishing as a quasi-pastoral calling is shown 
by his description, in The Compleat Angler, of its patient and leisurel 
practitioners as ‘men of mild, and sweet, and peaceable spirits,’ far 
more philosophical and pious than hunters and falconers. Those words 
of praise may be applied to the literary shepherd himself, an old Adam 
who returns to the Garden of Eden, a stranded traveler who finds his 
island on terra firma, to prosper there without labors and hardships, a 
happy and indolent Robinson Crusoe. 


Il 


The ideal of the perfect shepherd, or, for that matter, of the com- 
plete angler, is then based, like the Christian one, on the practice of 
poverty, or, at least, on its praise. Both Christian theologians and pas- 
toral poets see in that condition both a sign of humility and a token of 
grace. The former, however, exalt the pauper’s estate because it teaches 
self-resignation; the latter, because it teaches self-contentment. The 
first alternative connects poverty with self-mortification and self- 
abasement; the second, with a self-gratification that finds its check in 
self-control. In brief, Christian poverty is a quest after innocence, 
pastoral poverty, after happiness as well. The truth of this may be 
seen in the very paradox of the main pastoral myth, which calls golden 
the times when there was no gold. The Golden Age, unlike Eldorado 
and the Gilded Age, is a dream of happiness without being a dream 
of wealth. 

The logic of renunciation and sacrifice leads the Christian to become 
an anchorite, and to build the Thebais in the desert. Yet, even when 
it cloisters itself, a pastoral community cannot choose any hermitage 
other than the Abbaye de Théléme, where ‘Fay ce que vouldras’ is the 
golden rule. The shepherd, unlike the saint or the monk, is obsessed 
by neither temptation nor guilt, and is free from the sense of sin. Be- 
ing quiet and passive, he is rarely driven to sins of commission; as for 
sins of omission, he is inclined to treat them as virtues. Poverty teaches 
him practical, rather than mystical lessons, and helps him to avoid the 
dangers of exaggeration and excess. He easily extends the theory and 
practice of moderation from the material to the moral field, from the 
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sphere of property to that of power, and rejects ambition as well as 
greed. If there is a domain where he shows less self-restraint, up to the 
point of confusing liberty and license, that is only in the realm of sex. 

As a conscious or unconscious philosopher, the shepherd is neither 
a stoic nor a cynic, but rather an epicurean; and observes with natural 
spontaneity the ethics of that school. His eudaemonism is not only 
spiritual, but physical as well: and includes the practice of hedonism. 
The shepherd, rejecting sybaritic pleasure as spoiled by its extreme 
refinement and complexity, finds gratification not in the breach, but 
in the observance of his ethos, based on the virtues of sobriety, fru- 
gality, and simplicity. Like the aged Leo Tolstoy, the converted shep- 
herd may find sensual delight, as well as moral contentment, by merely 
satisfying his needs; by discarding the obsessive luxury and the labor- 
ious comfort of ‘high life’ for simple living, with its homespun clothes, 
homely furnishings, and unseasoned meals. 

This enlightened hedonism, as well as the fact that vine-growing 
and wine-making are hard agricultural tasks, may easily explain why 
Bacchus, unlike Venus, plays a negligible role in the pastoral world. 
The drinking habits of shepherds, unlike those of peasants, are exem- 
plary: pastoral mores have no place for intoxication and alcoholism. 
Only old satyrs, like Silenus, may indulge in that vice. Taking a leaf 
from the anacreontic, the pastoral allows that weakness as a compensa- 
tion for the loss of youth, which puts the fruit of love out of man’s 
reach. Age may well take everything away (‘Omnia fert aetas’), as 
Vergil says (Buc., IX), and yet it spares from its heavy toll the consol- 
ing oblivion provided, if fleetingly, by strong drink. 


IV 


Man may linger in the pastoral dream world a short while, or a whole 
lifetime. Pastoral poetry makes more poignant and real the dream it 
wishes to convey when the retreat is not a lasting but a passing experi- 
ence, acting as a pause in the process of living, as a breathing spell from 
the fever and anguish of being. Then it fixes the pastoral moment, 
within the category of space as well as of time, as an interval to be 
chosen at both the proper hour and the right point. The right point 
at which to stop and rest from a journey is a secluded spot, appealing 
to the traveler through the charm of its quiet and shade. Hence the 
topos of the locus amoenus, of the ‘lovely place’ or ideal landscape, 
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which, according to E. R. Curtius (Europdische Literatur und latei- 
nisches Mittelalter, X), mediaeval Latin literature received from Vergil 
and bequeathed to vernacular writing. Curtius maintains that the com- 
monplace is directly related‘ to pastoral poetry, although it occurs else- 
where. Its presence in an epic or a chivalric poem, in a romance or a 
tragicomedy, foretells the unexpected apparition of a bucolic episode, 
which breaks the main action or pattern, suspending for a while the 
heroic, romantic, or pathetic mood of the whole. Accordingly the 
topos itself is but an idyllic prelude to a bucolic interlude, where the 
characters rest from their adventures or passions. Since the pause 
normally occurs in an obscure and faraway place, the intermezzo itself 
should be termed the ‘pastoral oasis.’ Such ‘oases’ appear in the Aeneid, 
the Commedia, the Furioso, the Luisades, Don Quixote, and As You 
Like It. One of the most beautiful, and the most typical of them, is in 
Tasso’s Gerusalemme liberata (VII). The episode, known as ‘Er- 
minia’s stay among the shepherds,’ deserves analysis, since it is a com- 
plete summary of all the pastoral motifs emphasized up to this point. 

The pagan maid Erminia dons the armor of the heroine Clorinda, in 
order to save the wounded Tancredi, a Christian knight whom she 
loves in secret and without hope. A band of Crusaders pursues her b 
mistake, and she flees for her life. When night comes, she finds shelter 
in a wood. At dawn, she is wakened by birdsong, and grieves again 
about her plight. While weeping, she finds that her refuge is a locus 
amoenus, with lonely pastoral abodes (‘alberghi solitarii de’ pastori’) 
near by. Her plaint is suddenly interrupted by a mixed music of human 
songs (‘pastorali accenti’) and of rude woodpipes (‘boscareccie inculte 
avene’). She moves forward, and suddenly discovers in a shady grove 
an old man, who sits weaving baskets while watching his herd and 
listening to the song of three boys. The scene is a vision of perfect 
pastoral innocence, the more so since women are seemingly absent. The 
youths are frightened by the maiden’s warlike attire, but Erminia takes 
off her helmet, and shows herself to be but a damsel in distress. The 
situation is symbolic of the pastoral fear of even the signs of might and 
power. Erminia disclaims any intent to harm or disturb human beings 
who appear to her the favorites of God and fortune: 


Seguite, dice, avventurosa gente 

Al Ciel diletta, il bel vostro lavoro; 

Ché non portano gia guerra quest’ armi 
A I opre vostre, a i vostri dolci carmi. 
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Continue your lovely work, lucky folk beloved by Heaven; these 
weapons bring no war to your occupations, nor to your sweet 
songs. 


Erminia then wonders why the security of these people seems not 
to be threatened by the war raging all over the countryside. The old 
man explains that they owe the exceptional peace they are enjoying 
to the obscurity of their dwelling-place, to the mercy of the gods, who 
spare from cruelty and injustice the guiltless and the meek, and, above 
all, to a poverty that tempts nobody with promises of booty. The old 
man values highly the condition of poverty, while most men hold it 
in scorn, as worthless and despicable (‘altrui vile e negletta, a me si 
cara’); he considers it the pledge of a life untroubled by envy, either 
given or received. Thus, to its moral advantages, poverty adds practi- 
cal ones. It guarantees the conservation of life, through a modicum of 
security. Poverty saves man from the blight of fear: no shepherd will 
ever think that the spring water he drinks may be poisoned by a rival 
or an enemy. But above all, poverty emancipates man from the slavery 
of desire — 

Ché poco é il desiderio, e poco é il nostro 
Bisogno, onde la vita si conservi 


Since we desire and need very little to conserve our life — 


and relieves man from the burdens of wealth, the chief of which is 
having charge of a host of servants. The old shepherd is the patriarch, 
but not the master of his clan, and this is why he lives in peace, with- 
out the responsibilities and worries of a taskmaster. He is the more 
conscious of the happy innocence of his way of life, since once he lost 
it and recovered it only through the ordeal of experience. In his youth 
he had been tempted into leaving the country for the city, and settled 
in the center of all splendor and power, the court. Although he served 
there only as a gardener, he soon realized that he had fallen into a den 
of iniquity, and returned without regret to his lonely and lovely place. 

Erminia addresses the old shepherd with words recalling Vergil’s 
‘fortunate senex’ (Buc., I); and asks him to grant her hospitality, in 
the hope that a stay among the shepherds will heal the wounds of her 
soul. Her sorrowful tale moves the tender heart of the old man, who 
welcomes and consoles her. He brings her to his wife, who helps her 
to don a shepherdess’ garb. By doing so, Erminia perfectly observes 
the conventions of the ‘pastoral oasis,’ which treats the bucolic experi- 
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ence as a temporary retirement to the periphery of life, as an attempt 
to charm away the cares of the world through the sympathetic magic 
of a rustic disguise. Yet the episode represents the pastoral ideal not 
in Erminia’s reflected role, but in the exemplary images of the old man 
and his wife ‘che di conforme cor gli ha data il Cielo’ (whom Heaven 
gave him, endowed with a heart like his). 

This means that the natural outcome of the pastoral of innocence is 
the family situation, or the domestic idyll. As Tasso’s episode shows, 
pastoral poetry prefers generally to present that idyll in terms of old 
age, rather than of youth. Some modern poets have changed the pat- 
tern: so, for instance, Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea is a bourgeois 
pastoral where all promise of domestic happiness is contained in a young 
couple’s troth. Aware of his deviation, Goethe claimed to have fol- 
lowed a Homeric, rather than a Vergilian example: to have written an 
epyllion, rather than an eidyllion. Tasso’s episode follows, however, 
the traditional scheme, and portrays its old couple after an ancient and 
perfect archetype, Ovid’s fable of Philemon and Baucis (Met., VIII). 
In that fable sexual and parental love play no part, and are replaced 
by the tender affections of the decline of life. It is not only their hos- 
pitality, but the very purity of their souls that earns for Philemon 
and Baucis the grace of the gods. Jupiter and Mercury will grant them 
their wish, which is to die at the same time, and will change them into 
two trees, with mutually supporting trunks and interwoven branches. 


V 


If Erminia’s stay among the shepherds, or the ‘pastoral oasis’ of the 
Gerusalemme, mirrors the pastoral of innocence, Tasso’s minor master- 
piece, the pastoral drama Aminta, reflects with equal significance the 
other side of the picture, or the pastoral of happiness. The bucolic 
imagination equates happiness with the fulfillment of the passion of 
love, with the consummation of man’s erotic wishes; and identifies 
unhappiness with the rejection or denial of one’s heart’s desire, in brief, 
with unrequited love. The second alternative may recur more fre- 
quently than the first, which is why pastoral poetry remodulates con- 
stantly in its saddest tunes what one might call after Apollinaire ‘la 
chanson du mal aimé.’ Love, however, may remain unsatisfied even 
when it is returned: when it is public morality, or the ties of honor 
and duty, rather than the heart’s inconstancy or indifference, that pre- 
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vent the beloved one from heeding the entreaties of her lover. Love 
was born free but family and society hold that winged creature in a 
gilded cage. Often pastoral poetry is but a voice of protest against so- 
ciety’s power to replace the fruitions with the frustrations of love. 
When pastoral man becomes aware of the impossibility of realizing 
here and now his ideal of an absolute erotic anarchism, his protest has 
no outlet but the very dream on which his heart feeds. Thus he pro- 
jects his yearning after free love, his longing for sexual freedom and 
even license, into a state of nature that exists nowhere, or only in the 


realm of myth. 

The theme of Aminta’s first chorus is a praise of free love, or rather, 
of the only time when Eros was really free. That was the Golden Age, 
which Tasso now lauds for that reason alone. ‘O bella eta de l’ oro’ (O 
beauteous golden age), exclaims the poet, not for being blessed by the 
spontaneous fertility of the earth and the everlasting clemency of the 
weather, nor for being spared the curses of war, trade, and work, 


Ma sol perché quel vano 
Nome senza soggetto, 
Quell’ idolo d’ errori, idol d’ inganno, 
Quel che da ’| volgo insano 
Onor poscia fu detto, 
Che di nostra natura il feo tiranno, 
Non mischiava il suo affanno 
Fra le liete dolcezze 
De I’ amoroso gregge; 
Né fu sua dura legge 
Nota a quell’ alme in libertade avvezze; 
Ma legge aurea e felice 
Che Natura scolpi: S’ ei piace, ei lice. 


But only because that vain and hollow name, that idol of error 
and deceit, which the insane crowd later called honor, thus making 
it our nature’s tyrant, had not yet mixed its worries among the 
merry delights of the amorous throng; nor was its harsh law 
known to those souls accustomed to freedom, but rather the happy 
and golden rule that Nature engraved: What delights, is lawful. 


It is noteworthy that in the closing sentence Tasso uses as a term of 
y - 
praise almost the same words Dante had employed (/nf., V) to sug- 
gest one of the worst transgressions of the sexual instinct, and to indict 
that Semiramis who by legalizing incest ‘libito fe’ licito in sua legge’ 
his cat eae oc : perteaaahes + 
(made a law of her pleasure). In Tasso’s version, ‘S’ ei piace, ei lice,’ 
P 
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the formula seems to anticipate the Freudian view, with its acceptance 
of the libido and the pleasure principle. 

The pastoral longing is but the wishful dream of a happiness to be 
gained without effort, of an erotic bliss made absolute by its own irre- 
sponsibility. This, rather than a sense of decency, is the very reason 
why the pastoral often limits the sexual embrace to mere kissing, so 
as to escape the danger of parenthood, and the nuisance of birth con- 
trol. (In this connection, nothing is more typical in a pastoral sense 
than the episode of Rousseau’s Confessions that goes under the name of 
‘Yidylle des cérises.’) Yet in its extreme form pastoral happiness is con- 
ceived as an absolute acceptance of the law of instinct, with no sense 
of guilt nor any regard for its consequences. This was well understood 
by Thomas Mann when he described in Der Zauberberg (‘Fiille des 


Wohllauts’) the feelings suggested by Debussy’s L’aprés-midi d’un 
faune: 


Der junge Faun war sehr gliicklich auf seiner Sommerwiese. Hier gab es 
kein “Rechtfertige dich!”, keine Verantwortung . . . Hier herrschte das 
Vergessen selbst, der selige Stillstand, die Unschuld der Zeitlosigkeit: Es 
war die Liederlichkeit mit bestem Gewissen, die wunschbildhafte Apo- 


theose all und jeder Verneinung des abendlandischen Aktivititskom- 
mandos .. . 


The youthful Faun was very happy in his flowery meadow. Here there was 
no “justify yourself!”, no responsibility . . . Here reigned oblivion itself, 
the blissful arrest of every motion, the innocence of timelessness. It was 
licentiousness with a quiet conscience, the daydreamlike apotheosis of each 
and every denial of the Western imperative of action . . . 


All this means that the task of the pastoral imagination is to over- 
come the conflict between passion and remorse, to reconcile innocence 
and happiness, to exalt the pleasure principle at the expense of the real- 
ity principle. No one prized the pleasure principle more highly than 
those eighteenth-century representatives of libertine thought whose 
literary education had been conditioned by pastoral poetry. Even the 
greatest among the philosophes used the bucolic convention in their 
protest against authority and conformism in matters of sexual morality. 
In this field, Diderot was a greater emancipator than even Voltaire or 
Rousseau. His most extreme affirmation of the legitimacy of free love 
is the Supplément au voyage de Bougainville, which inaugurates the 
modern attempt to replace the Arcadias of old with the islands of the 
South Seas, where the white man lives merrily and happily with many 
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female companions, rather than with a single masculine slave or help- 
mate, as Robinson with his man Friday. Diderot stated his message in 
the subtitle summing up the theme of the Supplément as ‘Vinconvénient 
d’attacher des idées morales 4 certaines actions physiques qui n’en com- 
portent pas’ (the inconvenience of applying moral standards to certain 
physical acts for which they have no relevance). 

It is the reality principle which, by proving that erotic happiness 
cannot be fully attained in our civilization, has forced the modern pasto- 
ral imagination to find other havens beyond the Western world. Yet 
the pleasure principle has reasserted itself even within the boundaries 
of our culture, pushing the moral limits of passion even further than 
pagan license would have done. Thus many writers of our time have 
used the pastoral dispensation to justify the claims of homosexual love. 
André Gide dared to protest the exclusion of that forbidden territory 
from love’s realm in a book that he named after Vergil’s Corydon, dis- 
regarding the fact that the original Corydon is a half-comic, half-pa- 
thetic character, doomed to a hopeless infatuation for a boy. That the 
dark region of that unnatural passion is still envisaged in pastoral images 
may be proved by the title Arcadie given by a group of Parisian writ- 
ers to a new little review pleading and preaching the cause of sexual 
perversion. 

The pastoral is aristocratic in temper: yet the operation of the pleas- 
ure principle prevents it from falling into the pitfalls of romantic love. 
A shepherd may love a duchess; but what he loves is the woman in her. 
Bucolic Eros cares more for amour-passion than for amour-vanité: for 
freshness and youth, rather than for glamour and charm. Pastoral love 
is unromantic in the sense that it looks down rather than up, that it 
prefers a simple and rustic loveliness to the elegant beauty of a fashion- 
able paramour. George Santayana felt this truth when in his Three 
Philosophical Poets he reproached Goethe for having made Helena 
the queen of Arcadia, during Faust’s brief sojourn in that land: ‘But 
to live in Arcadia Helen was not needed: any Phyllis would have 
served.’ This implies that the pastoral is a private, masculine world, 
where woman is not a person, but a sexual archetype, the eternal Eve. 

That world is but a utopian projection of the hedonistic instinct, 
the demands of which may be stated in Goethe’s exhortation in the 
same Arcadian episode: ‘Arkadisch frei sei unser Gliick!’ (Let our bliss 
be aréadically free!). This obsession with an unrestrained erotic hap- 
piness makes a modest pastoral almost impossible. In such a context 
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there is no ‘cold pastoral’ in the Keatsian sense of the term. Yet a ‘warm 
pastoral’ is equally rare, since the fire of love cannot burn continuously 
without fuel, and passion’s devouring flame is reduced to a flicker 
under the ashes. It is more human and natural to treat of love in elegiac 
than in idyllic terms. Hence the most poignant of all pastoral love 
motifs seem to be, to use the formula by which George Orwell de- 
fined Housman’s poetry in his essay ‘Inside the Whale,’ nothing more 
than ‘hedonism disappointed.’ When he warns his reader with such 
words as Vergil’s ‘Nunc scio, quid sit Amor’ (Now I know what Love 
is — Buc., VIII), the pastoral poet is about to bare the emptiness, rath- 
er than the fullness, of a frustrated heart. 


VI 


‘Hedonism disappointed’ is the root of pagan melancholy, rather 
than of Christian sadness. Yet even this has not prevented the literary 
imagination of the moderns from trying to Christianize the pastoral, 
or to make Christianity idyllic. Pastoral poetry itself has been one of 
the main objects or tools in the repeated attempt to reconcile the ‘two 
antiquities,’ the classical and the Biblical, in new syncretic forms. De- 
spite the fact that a Christian georgic is far more natural and possible 
than a Christian bucolic, the pastoral poets of Christendom found in 
Holy Writ comforting authority for the opposite view. The bucolic, 
unlike the georgic, exalts the innocent leisure of the shepherd over the 
peasant’s hard task. Thus the Christian pastoral poet will treat as ex- 
emplary the story of Cain and Abel, where the latter, who is ‘a keeper 
of sheep,’ is blessed with God’s grace, and the former, who is ‘a 
tiller of the soil,’ is cursed by God’s wrath; nor will he fail to notice 
that it was the latter who brought both crime and civilization into this 
world, first by slaying his shepherd brother, and then by becoming 
the first builder of cities. Dante himself is one of the many who pointed 
out another Christian-pastoral parallel, the one between the Golden 
Age and the Garden of Eden. When he reaches the top of the moun- 
tain of Purgatory, he claims through Matelda that the pagan poets of 
old had already prefigured the Earthly Paradise in the myth of the 
Golden Age (Purg., XXVIII): 


Quelli ch’ anticamente poetaro 
L’ eta dell’ oro e suo stato felice, 
Forse in Parnaso esto stato sognaro. 
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Those who anciently sang the golden age and its happy state 
dreamed perhaps in Parnassus of this place. 


Even in modern times sacred history has been interpreted in pastoral 
terms. Nietzsche (Jenseits von Gut und Bose) saw in the Gospels a 
rather prosaic idyll, in contrast with the sublime magnificence of the 
Old Testament, while Renan (Vie de Jésus, TV) saw instead a charm- 
ing pastoral (“une délicieuse pastorale’) in Jesus’ early life and in prim- 
itive Christianity itself. 

Christian popular imagination had already given a pastoral turn to 
the legend of Christ’s birth, following in this Luke’s lead. While Mat- 
thew (ii, 1-12) had told the story of the three Wise Men, of the three 
Eastern Kings who had followed the comet to bear tribute to a humble 
child born in a stable like a lamb, it was Luke (ii, 6-20) who claimed 
that the angels had first revealed his birth to the ‘poor in spirit,’ to 
‘shepherds abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flock by 
night.’ Thus the shepherds had been the first to learn the newborn 
would bring ‘on earth peace, good will toward men.’ Yet the Christian 
literary imagination, all too steeped in classical lore, did not content 
itself with so simple a fable as this, and chose to rewrite these two 
evangelical texts after the pattern of one of the most famous bucolic 
poems of classical antiquity. 

This poem is Vergil’s Fourth Eclogue, which mediaeval humanism 
read as if it were a supplement to the Holy Writ. Vergil himself was 
aware that his poem hardly agreed with the pastoral canon: and in the 
opening lines he warned the Muses who had inspired his Bucolics that 
he would sing now of a more exalted theme (‘paulo maiora canamus’) ; 
that for once he would change the woodlands so much as to make 
them worthy of a consul (‘silvae sint consule dignae’). As for the ec- 
logue itself, he turned it into a statement as mysterious and prophetic 
as an oracle. Following the so-called ‘Sibylline Books,’ Vergil an- 
nounced that mankind had just reached a turning point, that ‘magnus 
ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo’ (a great order is being born from 
the fullness of time). 

Vergil envisaged the advent of this new order as a restoration of the 
Golden Age, which once unfolded under the rule of Saturn. This sec- 
ond coming of the Golden Age was made manifest by the return of 
Astraea, the virgin goddess of justice; and the instrument of this palin- 
genesis would be a child not yet born, sent to us by the gods: 
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Iam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna; 
Iam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto. 


The Virgin and Saturn’s rule are now coming back; a new off- 
spring is now being sent from high heaven. 


Vergil wrote the Fourth Eclogue in his early maturity, one or two 
generations before the coming of Christ, to celebrate the expected 
birth of a child to the consul to whom he refers at the beginning of the 
poem. That consul, whom scholarship has failed to identify, is cer- 
tainly a historical figure. Yet Christians read the poem as a miraculous 
announcement of the Nativity, seeing in Astraea an allegory of the 
Virgin, and interpreting the new Golden Age to come not as the world- 
ly order of the pax Romana, but as the metaphysical order of the pax 
Christiana, to be reestablished through the new covenant between man 
and God. This interpretation was possible because the pagan poet and 
his Christian commentators shared in different form the same archaic 
belief in a humble redeemer or Wonder-Child born into this world to 
save mankind from ruin, and to lead it back on the path of righteous- 
ness. While for the pagan poet the salvation of mankind meant con- 
juring away the curse of war, for his Christian readers it meant instead 
the redemption of the human race from original sin. Yet later Christian 
poets chose to restate that belief at least in part in Vergilian terms, with- 
in a context that was not only classical, but pagan as well. 

This could occur because Vergil had already paradoxically rein- 
terpreted the most important of all pastoral myths. While the whole 
of antiquity, as Renan says (Vie de Jésus, 1), had relegated the dream 
of mankind’s happy state to the beginning of time (‘avait placé le para- 
dis 4 l’origine’) Vergil here projected that dream into the age to come. 
Christianity would do the same, following in this the example of Israel, 
which had always placed the Golden Age in the future (‘mettait l’age 
d’or dans l’avenir’). Christianity saw the new Golden Age not only 
in the distant promise of Christ’s second coming but also in his ever- 
lasting presence in men’s hearts. Thus many Christian poets were to re- 
write the Fourth Eclogue in a celebratory, rather than in a prophetic 
mood — as a recurring apotheosis or anniversary poem, in the mystico- 
pastoral form of a Nativity Hymn. 

Despite this the critical mind can only treat as failures all attempts.to 
Christianize the pastoral, or to translate Christianity into pastoral terms. 
If Milton’s definition of On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity as a 
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‘humble ode’ sounds like a contradiction in terms, San Juan de la Cruz’ 
reduction of the virgin saints of the Christian calendar to the status 
of ‘nymphs’ appears an absurdity. Christian imagination, as a matter 
of fact, was able to use consistently the pastoral convention only as an 
allegorical travesty and satirical mask. The allegorical pastoral, start- 
ing with Battista Mantovano’s Latin eclogues, is primarily a polemical 
tool: the religious mind uses that form to indict the bad shepherds or 
the wolves in sheep’s clothing who mislead and destroy the Christian 
flock. In Catholic hands, the allegorical pastoral was the instrument of 
a moral and spiritual protest against a temporal and secular Church, 
which had betrayed the poverty and simplicity of primitive Christianity 
for worldly power and pagan pomp. Milton made of it also an instru- 
ment for glorification of the puritan ministry, and introduced both the 
negative and the positive version of the allegorical pastoral in Lycidas 
itself. Johnson (Life of Milton) rightly condemned this contamination 
on religious as well as on literary grounds: “The shepherd likewise is 
now a feeder of sheep, and afterwards an ecclesiastical pastor, a super- 
intendent of a Christian flock. Such equivocations are always unskil- 
ful; but here they are indecent, and at least approach to impiety . . .’ 


Vil 


If, instead of being a Biblical character, Abel the shepherd had been 
a pastoral one, he could have spoken the same words by which Cain 
answered the Lord: ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ The shepherd is not 
his brother’s keeper, nor the keeper of his friend, although the pagan 
or neo-pagan vision of life, which excludes the pastoral of brotherhood, 
still reserves a place of honor for the pastoral of friendship. The bu- 
colic imagination conceives of friendship in lyrical, rather than in epic 
or dramatic terms; it treats friendship as a state of grace or spiritual 
communion, which the stress of life never puts to the test of loyalty 
or sacrifice. Pastoral friendship means a common devotion to the bu- 
colic callings, which are poetry and music. “Who would not sing for 
Lycidas?’ asks Milton: ‘He well knew himself to sing, and build the 
lofty rime.’ The ideal formula for this is Vergil’s ‘Arcades ambo’ (Buc., 
VII), which implies that pastoral friendship is enhanced, rather than 
denied, by artistic competition and rivalry. Yet the bond is such that 
it can be broken only by death. Therefore the pastoral of friendship 
finds its highest expression in the funeral elegy, which is but a shep- 
herd’s lament for a friend “dead ere his prime.’ 
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The function of the funeral elegy is not merely to convey the indi- 
vidual grief of the survivor, but also man’s recurrent sense of the ever- 
lasting presence of death. The task of that poetic form is to remind the 
pastoral mind that nature is not only a provider, but also a destroyer: 
that it generates from its womb not only life, but also death. Vergil 
sums up this feeling in the image of the snake hidden in the grass: ‘latet 
anguis in herba’ (Buc., III). Still the pagan funeral elegy accepts death 
as a law of nature, and weeps over it the tear of a private and personal, 
rather than of a cosmic or metaphysical grief. This feeling is perfectly 
expressed in Poussin’s famous painting, which represents a group of 
mournful shepherds gathered about a tomb bearing the epigraph Et in 
Arcadia ego. In this context the words are those of the deceased, and 
have been taken to mean: ‘I too lived once in Arcadia.’ In an earlier 
painting by Guercino, however, the same inscription had appeared on 
a sepulchre covered by a skull, as if the words were uttered by death 
itself, thus saying: ‘Even in Arcadia am I.’ As Erwin Panofsky finally 
demonstrated (Meaning in the Visual Arts, VII), this and no other is 
the first and correct meaning of the words. Accordingly, at least in its 
original sense, the formula states an anti-pagan and anti-pastoral view, 
a Christian and baroque obsession with death. Yet one could still say 
that the funeral elegy tends to express the same obsessive feeling: our 
all too human awareness that death stalks us even in Arcadia, although 
it tries to hide the horror of that realization under a mask of pagan 
piety. In reality the Christian pastoral of death conflicts with the pagan 
one even more when the former replaces the sense of awe before the 
death of the body with the hope of an afterlife for the soul. There is 
no better example of this conflict than Milton’s Lycidas, where the 
dead shepherd does not remain in his watery grave, but ascends to 
heaven, and returns to the Kingdom of God. No pastoral poet ever 
believes in man’s return or ascent from the realm of the dead: the apo- 
theosis closing a funeral elegy is always merely conventional and 
literary. The pastoral looks earthward, not heavenward; with his mys- 
tical invocation, ‘Look homeward Angel,’ Milton breaks the pattern 
of both the funeral elegy and the pastoral of friendship. 


Vill 


The pastoral of friendship may take sometimes the form of the idyll, 
thus becoming a variant of the pastoral of mirth. The funeral elegy, 
however, is the most extreme manifestation of the pastoral of melan- 
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choly. Despite the fact that in both of them the poet turns his loving 
attention to a fellow shepherd, either living or dead, they are but dif- 
ferent versions of the pastoral of the self. In either case, pastoral poetry 
seems to transcend the motifs of innocence and happiness: or to re- 
duce them to mere mirrors or mirages of the poet’s soul. The pastorals 
of melancholy and mirth achieve this by bringing to a degree of ex- 
treme tension or purity the lyrical quality of the bucolic mood. In its 
simplest expression, the pastoral of innocence views the human condi- 
tion from the standpoint of the family, and speaks in plural form. The 
straightforward pastoral of happiness, which reduces all human inter- 
course to an everlasting téte-d-téte, conveys its message, at least appar- 
ently, in a dual mode. But the pastoral of the self sings solo, and speaks 
in singular terms. Its root is the pastoral of solitude, which in its turn 
may be also conceived as an elegy or an idyll, after the pattern of either 
L’ Allegro or Il Penseroso. The second alternative is by far the more 
frequent of the two. Shakespeare, for instance, identified the pastoral 
of solitude with the pastoral of melancholy, and saw in both the oppo- 
site of the pastoral of happiness and love. He clearly stated this anti- 


thesis in the exchange closing the debate between two characters in 
As You Like It (Ill, ii): 


Jaques. Yl tarry no longer with you. Farewell, good Signior Love. 
Orlando. | am glad of your departure. Adieu, good Monsieur Melancholy. 


In his poem The Garden, Andrew Marvell pushed even further the 
opposition between the pastoral of love and the pastoral of the self. He 
deprived the latter of melancholy’s bittersweet taste, but seasoned it 
with a mirthful and witty misogyny: 


Such was that happy Garden-state, 

While Man there walk’d without a Mate .. . 
Two Paradises ’twere in one 

To live in Paradise alone. 


By doing so Marvell proved that the pastoral remains a masculine 
dream world even when it abandons the realm of sex. As the pastoral 
poet replaces the labors and troubles of love with an exclusive concern 
for the self, he changes into a new Narcissus, contemplating with 
passionate interest not his body but his soul. At this point, he deals 
only, in Whitman’s words, with ‘the single, solitary soul,’ and the pas- 
toral becomes the poetic vehicle of solipsism. The most important doc- 
ument of this transformation is Rousseau’s Réveries d'un promeneur 
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solitaire, where the ego idly and indifferently enjoys s ‘le sentiment de 
existence . . . sans prendre la peine de penser’ (the feeling of exist- 
ing . . . without bothering to think). What Rousseau terms ‘réverie’ 
is a state of passive introspection, by which the pastoral psyche reflects 
its shadow in nature’s mirror, fondly and blissfully losing its being 
within the image of itself. Here sensibility and selfhood merge, and 
man ceases to distinguish between conscience and consciousness, wish 
and will. The individual seems to achieve perfection through the sense 
of a happiness untouched by doubt, of an innocence unblemished by 
sin. It was by bringing back both melancholy and remorse that the 
Romantics finally destroyed this extreme version of the pastoral of self- 
hood. Tempted by pride, and yet aware of their guilt, they restored 
the idea of the soul to that Christian tradition which they could not 
deny precisely because they were of the devil’s party, and knew it. 


IX 


Before dissolving itself within this apotheosis of the self, pastoral 
poetry had been primarily the exaltation of a particular conception of 
private life, as well as the spiritual autobiography of the man of letters 
cultivating it. The idea of pastoral leisure is after all but an imaginative 
projection of the classical and humanistic antinomy of mechanical and 
liberal arts. The former are the natural activities of the slave, the latter, 
of the free born. By this very definition, the shepherd becomes the 
symbol of the scholar and the humanist in his moments of leisure and 
ease — when he is no longer a learned man, but rather a sage, reaching 
not for knowledge but for beauty and wisdom. The shepherd then 
represents man neither as homo sapiens nor as homo faber, but only as 
homo artifex: or more simply, as a musician and a poet. Vergil con- 
siders music and poetry as a pastoral monopoly (Buc., X): ‘soli cantare 
periti Arcades’ (Arcadians are the only ones who know how to sing); 
and one could say that one of the main tasks of pastoral poetry is to 
portray either artist as man or man as artist. 

If the artist or the poet dons so often a pastoral disguise, it is only be- 
cause he wishes to emphasize his personality in private, rather than in 
public terms. That emphasis is but a symbolic protest, and acts as a 
romantic and nostalgic denial of those cultural or material circum- 
stances that condition his social status, and make him at the same time 
a public figure or a civil servant. In neoclassical ages the poet or the 
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artist does not flourish on nature’s soil, but in the grove of Academe, 
or in the hothouse of the court. When the poet is unable to escape into 
Arcadia, pastoral strategy requires that he retreat at least into an or- 
chard or a park. Sometimes all the court follows him into that retreat: 
and the poet celebrates the event with a courtly pastoral. The courtly 
pastoral is but a costumed garden-party, where even the great person- 
ages of the world play for a while, if only in emblematic fashion, the 
conventional role of shepherds and shepherdesses. They do so to imi- 
tate the poet, or rather to prove that they feel the charms of intimacy 
and privacy as strongly as he does, that they are endowed with a soul 
as delicate and sensitive as his. The poet repays the compliment by re- 
vealing all the glamour and grandeur hardly hidden under the pastoral 
disguise that his betters had chosen to wear. And the great of the world 
profit by the occasion to indulge more freely than usual in the game 
of love, looking for the pays du tendre in nearby Versailles, and finding 
nests of pastoral dalliance in a Petit Trianon. 

The real aim of the courtly pastoral is flattery, and precisely the 
flattery of simplicity, which enhances the splendor of its object under 
the mask of humility. The artfulness of this kind of flattery reaches its 
peak when the poet uses the pastoral convention to spread the veil of 
beauty not only over the dazzling light of glory, but also over the sud- 
den darkening of that light. When the revolutions of fortune force 
a public figure to a permanent or temporary withdrawal into private 
life, the bucolic poet may describe the fall of his patron from grace as 
a voluntary retreat into pastoral obscurity. While accompanying his 
protector to his country house, the courtly poet soothes with the balm 
of song the wounds of pride. Here pastoral poetry becomes a catharsis 
of worldly failure, and sublimates that failure into a triumph of the 
spirit. Its flattering courtliness remains unchanged in the process: in- 
stead of lowering himself to his new, and simpler surroundings, the re- 
tired man of power ennobles them with his presence. It is by such 
subtle craft, to quote Boileau’s echo of Vergil in L’art poétique (II), 
that the eclogue sometimes ‘makes the country and the woods worthy 
of a consul’ (‘rend dignes d’un consul la campagne et les bois’). 


X 


A French or Italian neoclassical garden is not a product of nature, 
but of convention and artifice. Yet, even when they offer us the broad- 
er vistas of open and uncultivated lands, pastoral landscapes are but 
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‘nature methodis’d.’ All bucolic poets remind us that the god of Ar- 
cadia was Pan: and yet there is no panic or cosmic feeling in pastoral 
poetry, as is shown by the fact that it survived even beyond the mys- 
terious announcement that the Great Pan was dead. At any rate even 
in the ancient pastoral Pan does not really play the role of a god: he is 
merely a genius loci or patron saint, whom everybody worships, but 
nobody hears or sees. ‘Pan curat oves oviumque magistros’ (Pan cares 
for the sheep and the masters of the sheep), says Vergil (Buc., II), and 
stops at that. This means that Arcadia, Sicily, and all other bucolic 
lands are rather unfavorable soil for the growth of a fabulous vision of 
life, of a mythological world view. This remains true even though 
pastoral poets populate those lands not only with shepherds, but also 
with satyrs and nymphs. Those divine beings, however, have only a 
literary reality. Thus, when Milton conjured away from the idyllic lo- 
cale of his Nativity Hymn the lovely pagan deities of nature along 
with the barbaric monsters and oriental idols dethroned by the God of 
the Bible, he exorcised in the latter ghosts that had never haunted any 
pastoral landscape, and in the former, spirits who did not live in Ar- 
cadia any more. 

If Pan, except as an icon or a name, was already dead even for the 
pastoral poets of classical antiquity, nymphs and satyrs survived in 
bucolic poetry as vague shadows or decorative images. ‘Quis caneret 
Nymphas?’ (Who would sing the Nymphs? ), asks Vergil (Buc., IX), 
with a question that is wholly rhetorical. With the progress of time, 
‘nymph’ becomes more and more a synonym for rural lassie or country 
maid, or an elegant symbol for the ‘eternal feminine’; while the satyr’s 
shape and Silenus’ figure are finally reduced to transparent disguises for 
Phomme moyen sensuel, for the aged or middle-aged male, with his 
ungratified sexual longings, with his yearning to drink from the foun- 
tain of beauty and youth. Mallarmé understood this very well in his 
L’aprés-midi d'un faune, where, in contrast with Debussy’s musical 
version of the same ‘églogue,’ there is no sexual consummation except 
in the realm of thought. The poem itself evokes not the panic hour of 
noon, which is the culmination of nature and time, but the afternoon 
of life, with its regrets and daydreams. Hence Mallarmé’s Faun be- 
comes a kind of Narcissus among his peers, but one in love with a beauty 
and youth no longer his own, whom a natural rather than a mythologi- 
cal metamorphosis transforms into a ‘thinking reed.’ 

That in the bucolic the satyr is hardly more than a trope is proved 
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by the treatment of another and less beastlike mythological figure: 
Polyphemus, the one-eyed giant living in the volcanic island of Sicily. 
It was a native of that island, Theocritus of Syracuse, who introduced 
this Homeric monster into pastoral poetry, reducing him, as he did so, 
to human proportions. By relating the sad tale of the Cyclops’ unre- 
quited love for the nymph Galatea, a story that so many poets were 
to retell after him, Theocritus changed forever Homer’s Polyphemus 
into one of the stock figures of the pastoral: into the type of the rustic 
swain, misshapen and uncouth, destined to reap no reward for the love 
he feels in his all too sensitive heart. If the pastoral treats even such 
mythological creatures as satyrs and Cyclopes as mere reflections of the 
human condition, or, more precisely, of the masculine plight in the 
affairs of the heart, then we know how to answer the question that 
Goethe asks in the second part of Faust, when we see for the first time 
the happy dwellers of his Arcadia: “Wir staunen . . . ob’s Gétter, ob 
es Menschen sind.’ There is really no reason to ‘wonder whether they 
are men or gods.’ We know that pastoral characters are not immortal 
but mortal; and that Arcadia is inhabited by human beings only a little 
better and happier than we are. 


XI 


The pastoral concern with private life, and with its two external 
manifestations, which are love and friendship, means that bucolic poetry 
is largely indifferent to the lot of man in collective terms. Occasionally, 
however, it goes beyond the pastoral of the self, and dreams of the hu- 
man condition in terms of a universal brotherhood. The pastoral poet’s 
yearning after innocence and happiness helps him sometimes to see how 
rarely that ideal may be achieved by his fellow men. While praising 
the life of the poor and the meek for being free from internal troubles, 
he may complain about those external disorders that prevent even such 
beings from enjoying the happiness that should be the reward of their 
purity. What threatens most the equilibrium of a pastoral community 
is the violence of those who are neither humble nor poor. The realiza- 
tion by the community that their peace, and even their very existence, 
may be destroyed by willful deeds, as well as by ‘acts of God,’ pro- 
duces a sense both of insecurity and of injustice. To restore at least 
ideally its own moral balance, the pastoral turns back to the myth of 
the Golden Age, and claims that in prehistoric time there existed a 
state of perfect equality and absolute justice, which lasted as long as 
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the goddess Astraea graced the earth with her presence. The notion 
implied in this claim is that in the Silver, Bronze, and Iron Ages justice 
is no longer an actuality, but merely a vision, which can be made real 
only intermittently, at the price of struggle and strife. Shepherds, 
however, are passive and resigned beings, and leave to others the duty 
of defending their rights. Sir Philip Sidney seemed willing to assign 
this protective function to pastoral poetry itself, since one of its pur- 
poses, he maintains in his Defence of Poesie, is to ‘shewe the miserie of 
people, under hard Lords and ravening souldiers.’ This assertion of the 
right of the poor and the weak to be protected, and of the duty of the 
rich and the strong to protect them, is for Sidney one of the chief tasks 
of the pastoral, second only to its general aim, which is to prove ‘what 
blessednesse is derived, by them that lie lowest, from the goodnesse 
of them that sit highest.’ This simply means that those that lie lowest 
are at the mercy of those that sit highest (how significant the choice of 
these two verbs! ), and that they owe their subsistence, and their very 
existence, to the generosity and clemency of those in power. But gen- 
erosity and clemency can fail, and justice may yield to injustice. When 
this happens, the pastoral world has no recourse but to the weapons of 
pity, while the upholding of justice requires bearing the arms of war, 
and using them against justice’s enemies. Don Quixote felt that peace 
could be restored among men only by the sword of the knight, which 
he considered almost as holy as the cross of the saint. He stated this 
view to that group of ignorant herdsmen whom he met at the beginning 
of his adventures, telling them of the Golden Age of yore, when all 
men were shepherds, and lived as innocent and happy as gods. But the 
Golden Age had disappeared long ago, and this is why chivalry had 
come into being, to chastise evildoers, to redress wrongs, and to save 
damsels in distress. 

Don Quixote’s and Sir Philip Sidney’s are but different versions of 
the aristocratic view of pastoral justice, which, like all aristocratic 
views, is a retrospective utopia, a backward-looking dream. It was up 
to democratic thought to bring in prospective utopias, and forward- 
looking dreams. At first the modern mind unfolded them within the 
pastoral’s framework. This was done by Montaigne and Shakespeare, 
who conceived a pastoral utopia in both economic and political terms, 
as is shown by Gonzalo’s speech in The Tempest (Il, i): 


All things in common should nature produce 
Without sweat or endeavour. Treason, felony, 
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Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine 
Would I not have; but nature should bring forth, 

bly its own kind, all foison, all abundance, 

To feed my innocent people. 


This was done likewise by Rousseau, whose literary and sentimental 
education had been formed by Tasso’s Aminta and Urfé’s Astrée, and 
who, in his Discours sur Pinégalité, presented his versions of both the 
old and the new dream. The beginning of the Discours re-evokes the 
primitive ‘state of nature’ at once in Hobbesian and in pastoral terms. 
Based on man’s natural equality, that state enjoyed a wild freedom and 
provided a stern justice of its own. Primitive man was not cursed by 
the vice of social organization, which through the institution of prop- 
erty would later legalize injustice itself. The final effect of the social 
contract, by which the individual exchanged freedom for security, was 
to establish social and economic inequality. Man should correct this 
unnatural 1 injustice not by returning to the state of nature, but by re- 
producing in the near future a situation similar to that occuring im- 
mediately after the compact between the individual and the group, 
when freedom and equality were still possible. Here Rousseau merged 
the pastoral vision with the theory of natural law, with the belief that 
society should restore to man the rights God had granted him. If man’s 
reason can grasp the idea of his natural rights, then man’s will should 
embody that idea in a new society, as well as in an eternal code of laws. 
This postulate was bound to produce within modern political thought 
all the variants of the agrarian dream, from Jefferson to Thoreau, from 
New Harmony to Russian Populism. 

Rousseau’s vision was equally affected by the opposite ideals of re- 
gress and progress. But when the latter triumphs over the former, man 
rejects all backward-looking dreams and projects his wishes into the 
fair vistas of a new hope. At this stage the utopia suddenly emerges, 
independent and full-fledged, from the pastoral ideal. Utopia, after all, 
is but the idyll of the future. Recognition of this truth is to be found 
in the early nineteenth-century manifesto, De la réorganisation de la 
société européenne, written jointly by Saint-Simon and Augustin 
Thierry: 


L’imagination des poétes a placé lage d’or au berceau de l’espéce hu- 
maine parmi l’ignorance et la grossiéreté des premiers temps: c’était bien 
plutét l’age de fer qu’il fallait y reléguer. L’age d’or du genre humain n’est 
point derriére nous, il est au-devant, il est dans la perfection de l’ordre 
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social; nos péres ne l’ont point vu, nos enfants y arriveront un jour: c’est 4 
nous de leur en frayer la route. 


The imagination of the poets placed the golden age at the dawn of the 
human race, amidst the ignorance and rudeness of primitive times. It is 
rather the iron age that should be banished there. The golden age of man- 
kind is not behind, but before us; and it lies in the ssid of the social 


order; our fathers have not seen it, our children will one day reach it: it 
is for us to prepare their way. 


The manifesto translates the idea of progress into a messianic creed, 
into the belief that man may help, but not hinder, the realization of the 
pastoral visions of old. But when the ideal yields to doubt, when man 
fears that the forces of the past or reaction will prevent the automatic 
fulfillment of his heart’s desire, then he becomes a radical and a rebel. 
Since involution seems to prevail over evolution, he recurs to revolu- 
tion itself. When the hour strikes, the pastoral rebel will declare, in 
Chamfort’s words, ‘peace to the huts, war to the manors’ (‘paix aux 
hameaux, guerre aux chateaux’). Yet when he does so he shatters the 
pastoral dream. The shepherd of pastoral poetry does not care for 
property, whether public or private, and recoils from direct action, 
refusing to expropriate even the expropriators of his small plot. 

Thus William Empson (Some Versions of Pastoral) is right when 
he claims that we may have pastorals with artisans or working men 
instead of shepherds, but he is wrong when he maintains that proletarian 
fiction is an offshoot of the pastoral. Proletarian novels idealize the ur- 
ban masses without idealizing their way of life; while exalting the moral 
virtues of the common man, they protest against the social vices that 
condition his lot. The pastoral, however, treats that lot not as a curse 
to be dispelled, but as a blessing to be restored. This means that nor- 
mally there is no political pastoral but of the conservative Right, and 
this is why Marx used contemptuously the epithet idyllic to define the 
social relations of feudalism. A pastoral of the Left is conceivable only 
in terms of a non-violent resistance against an authority enforcing not 
so much conservatism and conformity as displacement and change: 
and it expresses almost always, as in the case of Tolstoy, the temper of 
a passive and ethical anarchism. 

Goethe understood this, and understood equally well that the non- 
violent resistance of the pastoral mind can end only in defeat. He also 
knew that the instrument of that defeat is the force variously called 
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‘history,’ ‘evolution,’ or ‘social change.’ This is why in Faust (Pt. II, 
Act V) he rewrote, in a tragic version, Ovid’s famous idyll. Philemon 
and Baucis refuse to exchange their poor plot for the rich farm that 
Faust offers them when he wants to remove the old couple from the 
marshland he plans to reclaim for his own sake, as well as for the bene- 
fit of the human race: and they die together in the fire of their hut, the 
victims of Faust’s will to power, when his henchmen try to evict them 
forcibly from the wretched place where they had spent all their life. 
Here the ‘pastoral oasis’ is destroyed by the attempt to change the sur- 
rounding desert into the land of a new promise. 

In general, whether of the Left or of the Right, the political pastoral 
is not a plea for a better society, but a protest against society itself. In 
this it joins hands with the pastoral of love, which protests against the 
moral order on which society rests. This double protest springs from 
a utopian longing or hope that, in Die Zukunft einer Illusion, Freud 
defined in the following terms: 


Man sollte meinen, es miisste eine Neuregelung der menschlichen Bezieh- 
ungen méglich sein, welche die Quellen der Unzufriedenheit mit der 
Kultur versagen macht, indem sie auf den Zwang und die Triebunter- 
driickung verzichtet . . . Das ware das goldene Zeitalter, allein es fragt 
sich, ob ein solcher Zustand zu verwirklichen ist. Es scheint vielmehr, dass 
sich jede Kultur auf Zwang und Triebverzicht aufbauen muss. . . 


One might suppose the possibility of reorganizing human relations in such 
a way that by rejecting coercion and the repression of the instincts one 
could remove the causes of man’s discontent with civilization . . . This 
would be the golden age, but it is doubtful whether such a conilann can 
ever become a reality. It is far more probable that each civilization must be 
built on coercion and the renunciation of our instincts .. . 


The function of pastoral poetry is to translate to the plane of imagi- 
nation man’s sentimental reaction against compulsory labor, social ob- 
ligations, and ethical bonds; yet, while doing so, it acts as the catharsis 
of its own inner pathos, and sublimates the instinctual impulses to 
which it gives outlet. It therefore performs with especial intensity the 
role that Freud assigns to art in general: that of acting as a vicarious 
compensation for the renunciations imposed by the social order on its 
individual members, and of reconciling men to the sacrifices they have 
made in civilization’s behalf. 
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XII 


While creating quasi-pastoral utopias, the modern world destroyed 
the conventional and traditional pastoral through four cultural trends 
that arose together and partly coincided. These were the humanitarian 
outlook, the idea of material progress, the scientific spirit, and artistic 
realism. The humanitarian view inspired George Crabbe’s The Village, 
one of the earliest country poems to pay attention to the physical and 
moral ugliness, rather than to the ideal and sentimental charms, of the 
peasant’s estate. Crabbe was aware of the novelty of his task, which 
was to convey ‘what form the real picture of the poor.’ Real herdsmen 
no longer praise ‘their country’s beauty or their nymphs’,’ yet poets 
still sing of the unreal passions of shepherds who never existed. The 
Muses never knew the country people and their real pains. The latter 
have other grievances than those of love, ‘the only pains, alas! they 
never feel.’ Thus, instead of uttering ‘idle praises’ of a poverty cursed 
by hardship rather than blessed with leisure, instead of describing fic- 
titious beings and an imaginary way of life, Crabbe chooses to depict 
‘the poor laborious natives of the place,’ and to sing, like Gray in his 
Elegy, ‘the short and simple annals of the poor 

The idea of an indefinite material progress, the enthusiastic accept- 
ance of the development of industry and commerce, with its attendant 
increases in comfort and luxury, inspires a famous poem by Voltaire, 
significantly entitled Le mondain. Its main point is the denial of the 
Rousseauian exaltation of the state of nature, or, in pastoral terms, of 
the Golden Age. The poet leaves that nostalgia to all those who would 
like to walk again on all fours, as he said once of Rousseau: 


Regrettera qui veut le bon vieux temps, 
Et Page d’or, et le régne d’Astrée . . . 


Let those who wish to do so long for the good old times, for the 
golden age, and for Astraea’s rule . . . 


No Golden Age, state of nature, or Garden of Eden will do for Vol- 
taire, who states his unqualified preference for the secular and civilized 
living of the present time (‘ce temps profane est fait pour mes moeurs’). 
Prosperity is better than poverty; new desires are welcome because 
they produce new needs as well as new delights. “How good is this 
iron age!’ (‘O le bon temps que ce siécle de fer!”), exclaims the poet 
after comparing his own epoch with the Golden Age of the past; and 
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concludes that the supposed virtue of primitive man was only ignorance. 
The scientific attitude is but one of the many aspects of the new 

spirit of ‘truth’ that inspired modern Western culture even in the ar- 
tistic field. The coming of Romanticism introduced a novel imagina- 
tion, equally hostile to the conventional and the fanciful. That imag- 
ination expanded nature into a boundless realm, which replaced the 
meadows and groves, as well as the orchards and gardens, of traditional 
poetry. Through its ‘call to the wilderness’ Romanticism served, al- 
most as effectively as Realism, the cause of the ‘true,’ although it pre- 
ferred to call the ‘true’ by other names, such as the ‘real’ or the ‘natural.’ 
Both Romanticism and Realism saw poetry and literature as a ‘song of 
experience,’ rather than as a ‘song of innocence.’ But this, to use Rim- 
baud’s words, means ‘the end of the idyll’ (‘la fin de Vidylle’). Yeats 
stated the same view at the beginning of the early poem originally called 
‘Song of the Last Arcadian,’ later placed by him at the head of all his 
poems: 

The woods of Arcady are dead, 

And over is their antique joy; 

Of old the world on dreaming fed; 

Grey Truth is now her painted toy. 


Thus pastoral poetry finally died, and disappeared from sight. Yet 
the pastoral ideal survived, although devitalized and unrecognizable. 
As such it is still able to inspire a few modern versions of the pastoral, 
which go under many names and disguises. The most obvious form 
for such survivals is the ‘back to nature’ movement, or, more generally, 
the cult of the primitive, which is also the most recent variant of the 
myth of the noble savage. In modern culture the noble savage is often 
found near home, and is part not so much of anthropology as of folk- 
lore. For this reason the modern pastoral often replaces the reed pipe 
of ancient poetry with the more prosaic bagpipe. In brief, the bucolic 
imagination of our time, as William Empson observed (Some Versions 
of Pastoral), follows the example of the Newgate pastorals, where 
plebeians and urban outcasts fill the role once played by countrymen 
and villagers. Modern pastorals, however, oppose the traditional ones 
also in other ways than this. They are almost always written in prose: 
and break all traditional patterns and attitudes. Many of them, para- 
doxically, are ‘indoor,’ or ‘winter’ pastorals, as well as ‘urban’ ones. 
Sometimes they transplant the pastoral yearning for a solitary inde- 
pendence, for the self-sufficiency of a purely private life, from the 
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open spaces of the countryside to a secluded corner or cell-like en- 
closure designated by Virginia Woolf ‘a room of one’s own.’ In many 
cases the roles of the pastoral actors are played not by shepherds or 
peasants, but by animals or children. Sometimes this contemplation 
of the bucolic vision through a childish or animal perspective achieves 
a magic of its own, as shown by such different tales as Alain Fournier’s 
Le grand Meaulnes, Richard Hughes’s A High Wind in Jamaica, Tol- 
stoy’s Kholstomer (or Yardstick, the story of a horse), and D. H. Law- 
rence’s The Fox. Such a conversion of the pastoral into a modern fable 
or fairy tale signifies, in Baudelaire’s words, the sublime puerility of all 
idyllic dreaming (‘tout ce que I’Idylle a de plus enfantin’), as well as 
its charming bétise. The pastoral ideal seems to survive in varied met- 
amorphoses, even in our mores, where the old-fashioned retreat to a 
farm or a villa is replaced by a flight to Suburbia and the elegant ber- 
geries of our ancestors become roadside outings, with their picnics or 
barbecues. 

When self-conscious, the modern pastoral is, however, ironic and 
ambiguous, since it begins as imitation, and ends as parody. In brief, 
it is an inverted pastoral, presenting a bucolic aspiration only to 
deny it. Russian literature offers us two perfect examples of this 
inversion of the pastoral dream. The first is Gogol’s tale Old-fashioned 
Landowners, which describes the existence of an old couple apparently 
patterned after Ovid’s Philemon and Baucis, in order to show, even 
more than the triumph of death, the triumph of lifelessness. The other 
is Tolstoy’s Domestic Happiness, which begins as a pure and absolute 
love idyll, as a triumph of beauty and youth, later destroyed by the 
hard realities of family and marriage. While Gogol’s is an inverted 
pastoral of innocence, Tolstoy’s is an inverted pastoral of happiness. 


XIll 


The pastoral ideal is rooted not only in a vision of life, but also in a 
view of art and literature. The pastoral has its poetic, as well as its 
ideology. That poetic was fully developed in the neoclassical age, and 
found its most typical exponent in Boileau. Boileau compares the pas- 
toral to a young shepherdess not in ordinary dress, but in festive at- 
tire, wearing on her blond hair a garland of wild flowers, far more 
becoming than a crown of jewels. Its beauty should not be bare, or 
clouded by ostentatious luxury; its elegance should consist in unas- 
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suming grace. Boileau concludes his simile with the following pre- 
cept (L’art poétique, II): 


Telle, aimable en son air, mais humble dans son style, 
Doit éclater sans pompe une élégante idylle. 


Such, lovely in its appearance, but humble in its style, an elegant 
idyll should shine without pomp. 


Thus for Boileau pastoral poetry must strike a middle note between 
the high and the low. Sometimes it may follow the Vergilian exhorta- 
tion, ‘paulo maiora canamus,’ without, however, raising its humble 
strains to the heroic mode, since the sound of the war bugle will frighten 
Pan and the nymphs away from the woods. Yet, along with this am- 
bition of hovering in the sky, the pastoral must also avoid the tempta- 
tion of sinking down to the level of the earth, to the level of what we 
moderns call ‘realism.’ Boileau wishes the pastoral to be ‘natural’ in 
a literary sense. He does not want unadulterated reality and unvar- 
nished truth, but rather, like Pope, ‘nature to advantage dress’d.’ ‘This 
is why he condemns as both bad taste and bad manners the tendency 
on the part of some poets to do what a modern realistic writer would 
do, that is, to make lowly characters discourse in rustic speech: 


. cet autre, abject en son langage, 
Fait parler ses bergers comme on parle au village 


another one, abject in his diction, makes his shepherds speak as 
one speaks in the country 


and to call guardians of herds not by fictitious names, but by real ones: 


Et changer, sans respect de l’oreille et du son, 
Lycidas en Pierrot, et Philis en Toinon. 


and to change, without regard for ear and sound, Lycidas into 
Pierrot, and Phyllis into Toinon. 


Boileau’s statement is exemplary; and yet we learn more from less 
friendly critics, such as Samuel Johnson, who indited the pastoral not 
because it conflicted with the prose of life, but because it denied the 
demands of decorum and common sense, and failed to voice the na- 
tural feeling that poetry should strive to express. It was Johnson who 
before the modern revulsion from arcadic affectation made the strong- 
est accusation against the insincerity of the form. Speaking of Lycidas 
in his Life of Milton, he said: ‘Passion plucks no berries from the myrtle 
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and ivy, nor calls upon Arethuse and Mincius, nor tells of “rough 
satyrs and fauns with cloven heel.” “Where there is leisure for fiction 
there is little grief.” ’ 

Even more is to be learned about the pastoral from those great poets 
who practised the form in their spare time, Cervantes and Shakespeare. 
Unlike Boileau and Johnson, Cervantes looks at the pastoral with 
mixed feelings, with a sympathy not devoid of ambiguity. Thus Don 
Quixote, we recall, claims that chivalry came into being to compen- 
sate for the passing of the Golden Age; yet, after his first return home 
(Pr. I, Ch. VI), when the hidalgo’s friends are burning most of his 
library, his niece asks them to throw his pastoral books on the bonfire 
also, fearing they might otherwise seduce her uncle into becoming a 
shepherd after his failure as a knight. And her fear is well founded, for 
on his last homecoming (Pt. II, Ch. LXXIII) Don Quixote declares 
his intention of taking up a shepherd’s life. In sum, the pastoral dream 
may in its turn replace the chivalric ideal. Here Cervantes speaks 
through his hero, and refers in fictional form to the central decision of 
his life, which was to turn from a warrior into a poet, or, as he would 
have said, to abandon the career of ‘las armas’ for that of ‘las letras.’ In 
this he follows the Renaissance tendency to identify the pastoral call- 
ing with the literary profession. In his case the identification is not 
invalidated by the existence of but a single bucolic work from his pen, 
the egloga or pastoral romance Galatea; or by his mockery, in the 
Coloquio de los perros, a dialogue in Lucian’s vein, of the pastoral as 
conventional and false. For the mocker is after all a dog: his condem- 
nation of the genre as unreal implies a cynical denial of literature it- 
self. By so doing the dog ranges himself with Sancho Panza, and re- 
jects all of poetry as a deluding lie. 

Yet art is never a rejection of life, and fancy may enhance the emo- 
tion rather than weaken it. Nurture is as necessary as nature, and is 
nature’s offspring. Shakespeare made this point in The Winter’s Tale 
(IV, iv), when Polixenes calls on Perdita, and visits her ‘rustic garden.’ 
Perdita apologizes for the absence from among her plants of those ‘car- 
nations and streak’d gillivors, which some call nature’s bastards,’ since 
they may grow only by graft, or by an artifice added to the natural 
process. Polixenes admits that ‘this is an art which does mend nature — 
change it rather,’ but objects that ‘the art itself is nature,’ and begs 
Perdita not to call ‘bastards’ flowers produced by graft. The pastoral 
may be one of such grafted flowers, an artificial breed, one of poetry’s 
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‘bastards.’ Yet even here nature does not deny nurture, since it works 
not against nature’s laws, but according to them. Convention may be- 
come invention, thus creating reality anew. 


XIV 


Shakespeare’s definition of the function of pastoral fancy with regard 
to art and reality is to be seen in his romantic comedy As You Like It. 
The life of the exiled Duke and his companions is described in terms 
of both tradition and folklore (I, i): 


They say he is already in the Forest of Arden, and a many merry men 
with him; and there they live like the old Robin Hood of England. They 


say many young gentlemen flock to him every day, and fleet the time care- 
lessly as they did in the golden world. 


Here the ‘golden world’ stands for nurture and Robin Hood’s green 
world stands for nature. Yet the whole work is based on the inter- 
play of more complex assumptions than those implied in this contrast. 
The play moves at once on three different levels, with a different set 
of characters corresponding to each. The first level includes the exiled 
Duke and his retinue; the second, the shepherds Corin, Silvius, and 
Phebe; the third, two peasants, Audrey and William. All other charac- 
ters are outsiders, like the two villains, the usurping Duke and Oliver, 
Orlando’s wicked brother, who act merely as the cogs of the plot; or 
like the clown Touchstone, who comments mockingly on men’s follies 
and the whims of fate. The characters of the first level enter the rude 
Arcadia of Arden not as free agents, but as persecuted people, forced 
to abandon their land and home. Theirs is a flight, not a retreat: by 
accepting their quasi-pastoral lot, they make a virtue out of necessity. 
They look at their refuge with neither illusion nor pretense, and this 
saves them from the delve that pastoral life is heaven on earth. This 
disenchantment is symbolized by the fact that their new habitat is 
not blessed by a perennial spring, but cursed by cold spells and icy 
winds, causing physical discomfort and dispelling all leisure and ease. 
This unexpected deviation from the pastoral scheme is a happy para- 
dox, inspiring the lovely songs of the play, which are at once charming 
pastorals of winter and lively idylls of the North. 

The Duke and his courtiers are equally aware that the forest of 
Arden is a place where man must earn his bread with the sweat of his 
brow. Since a nobleman cannot till without becoming a villano, in the 
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sense still preserved by that Italian word, each of them turns hunter, 
although still grieving for those ‘native burghers of this desert city’ 
(II, i), whether birds or beasts, that are now fair game for his bow. 
This leads the melancholy Jaques to maintain that the violence com- 
mitted by the intruders against the wild creatures of the forest is more 
of a usurpation than that practised against the exiles by the wicked 
Duke in the human world of the city and the court. 

The second set of characters are actual shepherds, but also, as their 
names show, literary ones, thus representing bucolic life both from 
without and within. The elderly Corin becomes the natural spokes- 
man for the pastoral of innocence, which he praises for its moral re- 
wards, while complaining of the toil and hardship it entails (III, ii): 


Sir, I am a true labourer; I earn that I eat, get that I wear; owe no man 
hate, envy no man’s happiness; glad of other men’s good, content with my 


harm; and the greatest of my pride is to see my ewes graze and my lambs 
suck. 


Corin’s independence is a moral, rather than a material circumstance, 
since the flock he tends and calls his own belongs not to him but to 
his master. This is true also of his abode, and this is why he is unable 
to practise the pastoral virtue of hospitality. The scene where he fails 
to heed the request of Rosalind, who is in masculine disguise, that he 
shelter under his roof her and her companion, the fair maid Celia, ‘with 
travel much oppress’d’ (II, iv), is unique in the whole bucolic tradi- 
tion. This episode shows that there are Arcadias where man may be 
as churlish as the wind. 

Churlish in a rustic way are the characters of the third set, William, 
the country lad, and Audrey, the country wench. They play a minor, 
and yet significant role, within the play’s world, since their lowly 
peasant status, indicated by their everyday names, prevents their ideal- 
ization, and introduces a humorous earthiness into the play’s sophis- 
ticated atmosphere. The poet achieves an anti-pastoral effect by plac- 
ing this down-to-earth view of country life beside its ideal image. If 
the play’s noble characters live in the higher sphere of glamour and 
romance, the two rustic swains move at the low level of comic realism, 
while Corin and the other shepherds occupy a middle ground between 
these two extremes. Thus noblemen, shepherds, and peasants stand 
respectively for poetry, literature, and reality: and the third group is 
set against the other two. 
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The chief point is that the bucolic category taken least seriously by 
the poet is the pastoral of love. The directness with which Audrey and 
William exchange their vows gives an air of unreality to the conven- 
tional fidelity of Silvius and to the equally conventional inconstancy 
of Phebe. Silvius’ foolish wooing and Phebe’s capricious coyness are 
harshly condemned by Rosalind, who begins by liking the pastoral 
casuistry of love (‘this shepherd’s passion is much upon my passion’ — 
II, iv), but ends by disliking it. The poet shares her final view, and 
consequently closes the play with no less than three marriages. This 
multiple, and hardly pastoral happy ending suggests that pastoral love, 
or the pastoral experience in general, is but a brief holiday or vaca- 
tion from the business of life. The play ends with a ‘rustic revelry’ 
precisely because the pastoral interlude is now over. The Duke is re- 
stored to his duchy, and goes back with his family and friends to the 
city and the court. If Jaques, who stands here for the pastoral of the 
self, as well as of melancholy and solitude, disapproves of their return 
as he did of their withdrawal, Orlando is happy to see the end of the 
indolence, that, in his eyes, led the Duke and his lords to ‘lose and 
neglect the creeping hours of time’ (II, vii). 

This denial of bucolic idleness puts in doubt even the pastoral of 
happiness. The play’s obvious message is that the shepherd’s existence 
is neither worse nor better than other states: that, like all ways of life, 
it has its good sides, but also its bad ones. Touchstone makes this clear 


in his talk with Corin (III, ii): 


Truly, shepherd, in respect of itself, it is a good life; but in respect that 
it is a shepherd’s life, it is naught. In respect that it is solitary, I like it very 
well; but in respect that it is private, it is a very vile life. Now in respect it 
is in the fields, it pleaseth me well; but in respect it is not in the court, it is 
tedious. As it is a spare life, look you, it fits my humour well; but as there 
is no more plenty in it, it goes much against my stomach. 


Through the apparent nonsense of his witty clown Shakespeare seems 
to reply to three important questions. The first is whether he values 
or scorns the pastoral ideal. The second is whether this comedy is a 
pastoral play. The third is whether it reaffirms or denies the traditional 
poetics of the pastoral. The equivocal answer that the clown gives to 
all three on behalf of the poet amounts to an echo of the comedy’s title: 
as you like it. 
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XV 


The poetic of the pastoral fully reveals that all its subgenres must 
be reduced to the common denominator of the lyrical mode. The 
epyllion is not epic; the pastoral romance is not narrative; pastoral 
drama is not dramatic; tragicomedy is neither comic nor tragic. Noth- 
ing is more significant than the fact that Moliére failed to bring to com- 
pletion both a Pastorale héroique and a Pastorale comique. The pas- 
toral is not merely lyrical in the modern or general sense; it is also 
melic in the special and traditional meaning of the latter term. This 
is the reason why, as both Nietzsche and De Sanctis realized, pastoral 
inspiration was bound to transcend the domain of literature, and in- 
vade the newly found lands of the opera and the ballet. The dancing 
master of Moliére’s Bourgeois gentilhomme already knew the reason 
for this: 


Lorsqu’on a des personnes 4 faire parler en musique, il faut bien que, pour 
la vraisemblance, on donne dans la bergerie. Le chant a été de tout temps 
affecté aux bergers; et il n’est guére naturel en dialogue que des princes ou 
des bourgeois chantent leurs passions. 


When characters must speak in music, they are required by verisimilitude 
to fall into the pastoral. Singing has been from all time the shepherd’s pre- 
rogative: and in dialogue it would hardly be natural for princes or burghers 
to sing their passions. 


As for the pastoral poets austen they speak almost always of poetry 
and music as if they were one and the same thing. Often they treat 
poetry and music not as conscious cultural activities, but as spontane- 
ous sentimental manifestations, as something akin to what we call self- 
expression; and, even more frequently, as outlets for the feelings and 
emotions. Poetry and music then become avenues of escape from dis- 
appointment and sorrow. Hence the pastoral implies a view of the 
psychological function of art that could be summed up in the proverb 
qui chante son mal enchante (who sings, charms his ill). This mal, 
to continue the same word play, is disenchantment, and, primarily, 
disenchantment in the affairs of the heart. It is to charm away this 
disenchantment that Mallarmé’s Faun plays on his pipe, which, by 
turning toward itself the tears of the player (‘détournant 4 soi le trouble 
de la joue’), ends by becoming a vehicle of escape (‘instrument des 
fuites’). Its ascending and sublimating melody, made almost per- 
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ceptible to our eye by the sorcery of art (‘le visible et serein souffle 
artificiel de inspiration, qui régagne le ciel’), transforms into abstract 
visions our nightmares and daydreams, and purifies into lucid images 
our ungratified yearnings (‘trop d’hymen souhaité de qui cherche le 
la’). 

This is another way of saying that the poetry of the pastoral em- 
braces both longing and wish-fulfillment. As a consequence, the de- 
finition of poetry that Bacon gives in The Advancement of Learning 
(II, iv) is particularly well suited to the pastoral, since this poetic form 
succeeds even better than others in ‘submitting the shows of things to 
the desires of the mind.’ The definition itself acts as a kind of justifi- 
cation of the pastoral fallacy, which appears no less potent than the 
pathetic one, and may well be a variant of it. The pastoral fallacy and 
its equivalents are deeply rooted in human nature: this explains the re- 
currence or permanence of their manifestations, and the survival of 
pastoral make-believe even in such an iron age as ours. One could say 
that there is a pastoral cluster in any form of poetry: and so we find 
‘pastoral oases’ even in non-pastoral writing. In a certain sense, and 
in its purest form, the pastoral represents ideally the Golden Age of 
poetry. Poetry, however, is not only the child of fancy, but also the 
daughter of memory; and this makes her the sister of history. It is 
when she tries to forget her sister, and yearns after a dreamland outside 
of time, that poetry becomes idyllic, if not in form, at least in spirit. 


RENATO POGGIOLI 











Who Was Tacitus? 


F all writers, ancient and modern, Tacitus is among the 

most ruthless and subversive. It was his design to penetrate 

and expose the arcana of men and governments. That pro- 

cedure compels a question. The author is reticent, if not 
evasive. What is his own secret? What are the sentiments behind the 
narrative, the eloquence, and the drama? Who was Tacitus? 

The first step is to mark his own declarations. It will not take one 
very far. The author in his prefaces announces his design: he will tell 
the truth, and, it is implied, will benefit the community. (What else 
was aman to say? The formula was inescapable.) 

Certain other Roman historians are more revealing in what they say 
in their prefaces. Sallust, for example, in lengthy preliminaries, allows 
something to be perceived of his ambitions and his discontents. More 
has to be divined. Livy, who is a franker writer, confesses that he feels 
nostalgia for the past, and a patriot’s anxiety about the present. He ad- 
mires the Roman power; he is loyal to the ideals of an older Rome. 
Tacitus, however, gives very little away. His prefaces are splendid and 
formal. What assures their value is brevity, point, and impersonality. 

A passage in the Annals declares a moral purpose. History, the au- 
thor affirms, will commemorate virtue and condemn iniquity forever. 
If such was the proper and principal function of history, other reasons 
lay behind the writing of it, as a man might admit from his understand- 
ing of human behavior and perhaps of his own character. In a Roman, 
ambition was not a motive that had to be disavowed. There was also 
curiosity, artistic sense, and the revolt from the inertia or mediocrity 
of the age — and perhaps other things deeper still. 

When Roman politicians appeal to ancestral custom or the spirit 
of the constitution, a suspicion arises that their plea cannot be sup- 
ported by exact legal precedents. And when Roman writers parade 
ethical claims, they do not always impose a conviction of authenticity. 
Sometimes the man’s conduct stands in flagrant contrast. With others, 
it is style and talent that make one conceive a doubt, for their gifts of 
declamation and satire are all too evident. For example, Sallust has the 
language and the attitudes of a Cato, but his choice of subject and his 
treatment reveal that he is not at all an old-fashioned person, but very 
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much a man of the revolutionary age, delighting in violence and dis- 
cord. The case of Sallust brings into question the total sincerity of 
Cornelius Tacitus. 

Some may accept Tacitus as primarily a moralist. Perhaps they read 
into his words much more than the author intended. Others will con- 
fess their perplexity. The lessons that Tacitus is supposed to inculcate 
are by no means clear and unequivocal. On the one side, liberty and 
dignity. On the other, the precepts of a statecraft that a time-server, 
a politician, or a tyrant might be happy to annex and exploit. His works, 
so some argue, are morally dangerous, not to be recommended for the 
instruction of the young. Napoleon (it will be recalled) denounced 
the historian as a traducer of the human race. 

How much in Tacitus is the garb of fashion and convention? And 
what is left, when the integument is stripped? The attempt to discover 
the true opinions of the historian and to fathom his personality is ex- 
tremely hazardous. 


Various things have been deduced from his writings. He was not 
only grave, but grim and austere, an enemy to gaiety, wholly devoid 
of any sense of humor. He was not only an admirer of the past, but 
conservative and reactionary. He was yearning all the time for the old 


Republic. He was a snob if ever there was one. In fact, he was himself 
a member of the Roman aristocracy, a descendant of the ancient and 
patrician Cornelii. 

All of these items can be called into question. To take first of all his 
picture of Roman society. Some hold that Tacitus despised women, 
and various statements to the detriment of the fair sex can be dug up. 
The documents fall far short of truth. Much, indeed, is conventional 
or rhetorical. On the other hand, when we find a debate on whether 
proconsuls shall take their wives with them to the provinces, one can 
surely divine on which side were the historian’s sentiments, viz., that 
undue deference to archaic standards is out of place; the age has be- 
come humane and civilized; and the men deserve the greater share of 
censure if their consorts misbehave. 

For parallel and support, one can turn to Seneca, whom posterity 
knows as Seneca the Philosopher. Men of the time would think rather 
of the brilliant orator and versatile man of letters. Seneca himself owed 
much to women. He expresses warm gratitude to Helvia, his mother’s 
sister, for the affectionate care she devoted to him in infancy; and she 
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also exercised her influence to further his political career. The name 
of Seneca’s first wife happens not to be known. To his second, he was 
deeply attached, as the historian Tacitus so sympathetically attests. 
Seneca’s knowledge, however, was not confined to home and family. 
In imperial Rome, wit and words could take a man anywhere, and 
Seneca won entrance to a circle where feminine influences were domi- 
nant. He is found in the company of gay ladies of high society, notably 
the three sisters of Caligula. Indeed, it was alleged that he was the lover 
of one of them, Julia, and on that charge he was sent into exile by 
Claudius. The charge may be false, but it is not idle. From life at 
court, Seneca gained poise, diplomacy, and insight. Tacitus, the orator 
and consular, may also have known the salons of the capital. If he 
makes imputations against women that are not always borne out in the 
experience of a liberal society, it is far from certain that he was a grim 
puritan. When Tacitus looked back to court life under the aristocratic 
monarchy of the Julian and Claudian Caesars, he might feel a strange 
fascination. There was luxury in that age, vice, and vulgarity. Yet the 
epoch exhibited gaiety and wit such as were no longer to be seen at 
Rome. Tacitus, born about the year 56, was writing at the end of 
Trajan’s reign and under Hadrian. The standards that now prevailed 
were sober and salubrious. Solid worth occupied the front ranks 
in Roman society, and there was a mediocrity that avoided without 
undue effort the reproach of cleverness. The upper classes were turn- 
ing to philosophy with zéal or quiet reverence. It was edification that 
drew them, or the old myths newly interpreted for comfort and a 
% brighter hope. Even the traditional pieties revived, since archaism was 
} now in fashion. A certain dreariness ensued, and the political situation 
had changed. The men of birth or courage, who for a time had made 
doctrines appear dangerous, existed no more. When Tacitus contem- 
plates the past, he utters a despairing call for energy and for heroism. 
He also admires a stylish refinement in conduct as in language. Various 
senators of the old days earn commendation for their elegantia vitae. 
Conspicuous among them are an orator and historian, Servilius Nonia- 
nus, and a dramatic poet, Pomponius Secundus. Indeed, the palm of 
approbation goes to a perfect voluptuary, a man whom Tacitus styles 
the arbiter of elegance. This was Petronius, the fashionable pattern of 
all the graces. Yet Petronius, both when governor of a province and 
as consul, showed that he had capacity for affairs. The studied elegance 
of his end, in harmony with the manner of his life, exhibited contempt 
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for the essential vulgarity of his friend, the Emperor Nero. It also con- 
veyed a gentle rebuke to the men of conscious rectitude. Petronius, in 
his last hours, drew strength and consolation from song and verse, not 
from the doctrines of the wise, not from any discourse about the im- 
mortality of the soul. 

The irony of Tacitus pervades whole episodes in the Annals, such 
as the interchange of letters between Tiberius and his minister Sejanus. 
Or it may be compressed into a curt phrase. There is also sarcasm in 
Tacitus, and his sarcasm took a sharper edge from Tiberius. Authors 
often undergo the influence of their subject matter, and it would be 
worth speculating what the historian owed to Tiberius as a result of 
that long frequentation, that close symbiosis. Another emperor, it 
might seem, deepened and widened his sense of humor. This was 
Claudius Caesar, erudite, pompous, or silly. There was rich material in 
the public pronouncements of Claudius, and Tacitus exploits it. There 
are also the ludicrous episodes in which Claudius is involved. For ex- 
ample, when Claudius had been left a widower, for Valeria Messallina 
had at last to be removed, he could not endure to remain a bachelor, 
and wavered between the advertised attractions of three ladies who 
were supported each by one of the freedmen of the household. Claudius 
summoned the freedmen to his presence, and commanded a debate in 
proper form, which is set forth by the historian in mockery of a cabinet 
council. Of the three candidates, it was Agrippina who prevailed, 
helped by Claudius’ friend and chief minister, Lucius Vitellius, and it 
fell to Vitellius to convince the Senate that the Emperor must be united 
in matrimony to his own niece. Vitellius was equal to the task. In a 
bland and elegant oration, he explains to the Senate that the Emperor, 
upon whose shoulders rests the whole burden of the world, can only 
give an undivided attention to matters of state if he is free of care and 
anxiety in the home. He needs a wife to whom he can safely consign 
his innermost thoughts, or the custody of his infant children. Who was 
to be chosen as his consort? Only Agrippina had all the qualities: name- 
ly, pedigree, fecundity, and chastity. And, thanks to divine providence, 
she was available, being a widow. There was one difficulty, however: 
she was the daughter of Claudius’ brother. Such marriages were not 
known at Rome, but they occurred among other peoples. Custom (the 
orator explained) changes with the times, and the present innovation 
will become in due course a regular practice. 

The oration is adorned with various verbal felicities and echoes. It 
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is a kind of parody of the manner and arguments of Claudius Caesar, 
for the closing phrase reproduces the peroration of his speech when 
arguing for the admission of the notables of Gaul to the Roman Senate. 
On that occasion, Claudius said that ‘the measure which today we sup- 
port by appeal to precedent will become one day a precedent itself.’ 

The humor of Tacitus is often cruel. An ominous cloud hangs over 
the light and frivolous at the garden party of Valeria Messallina. The 
predicament of Roman knights at a compulsory entertainment under 
Nero is rendered in excruciating detail: they were crushed by the 
crowd and press; they fell mortally ill sitting there day and night; they 
were terrorized all the time. 

Tacitus wears a grim, impersonal mask. He will not relent even for 
the innocent Britannicus, in whom some incautiously discovered the 
promise of future virtues. Tacitus expresses his doubts. A proud re- 
serve was congenial to the nature of Tacitus, or had become so. The 
fifteen years of the tyranny of Domitian might well leave their mark 
on a senator. According to Tacitus, those who emerged from the or- 
deal were maimed in spirit, dazed and blunted. Yet Tacitus himself had 
not been condemned to silence all the time, and he had made a good 
career. Other senators were in a like case. Not all of them (and per- 
haps not Tacitus) deserve commiseration. Pliny, in the last years of 
the reign, benefited by a more conspicuous advancement. Pliny con- 
ceived no anger or remorse — his letters seem to betray no sign of any 
lasting effects on his character. 

Exile or a setback can be the making of a historian. Even the enhance- 
ment of a grievance will help. Sallust would have been nowhere but 
for the vicissitudes in his career. When he turned to authorship for con- 
solation, he almost acknowledged the benefit. Tacitus may have been 
uncomfortably aware of his own good fortune, oppression being a use- 
ful school for historians if it does not extinguish them. 

Public life at Rome was enough, even without the experience of 
tyranny and oppression. Deceit and pretense held sway, with many 
hazards for a man who strove to rise by talent, and there was fierce 
competition everywhere among the orators. Success — and Tacitus 
had been very successful — brought on envy and detraction. Tacitus, 
who loathed subservience, and who had every reason for pride in what 
he achieved, expresses an almost morbid fear of ostentation. He may 
have encountered trouble or discomfort in his career from the rancor- 
ous and the pretentious. The senatorial life predisposed the historian 
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to universal suspicion about human motives. It made him eager to go 
beneath the surface, to show up hypocrisy, to demolish every comfort- 
ing belief. Yet for all that, it does not follow that Tacitus was harsh 
and gloomy as a person. 

From the writings, something may after all be inferred about his 
nature: pride and intensity, the admiration of grandeur, a feeling for 
color and movement. The imagery is vivid and violent. Disharmony 
appears to dominate, yet the structural quality of the author’s intelli- 
gence stands out clearly in the perfectly turned episode and no less in 
the far-reaching design. An acute sense for words is paired with an 
unerring memory. Hence echo and illusion everywhere, favoring the 
play of wit and malice. Tacitus selects words, or discards them, im- 
periously. The choice reflects antipathies that are not merely verbal, 
and even obsessions. Wilful, contemptuous, and over-conscious of the 
effort of style, a writer who could summon the unfailing resources of 
wide reading, who had formed the habit of documentary inquiry, and 
who was ferociously accurate in small details, Tacitus may easily in his 
personal dealings have become censorious and unbearable. 

What could be known about those matters? In the Dialogue, a work 
written (it may well be) when the historian was already immersed in 
the turbulent theme of civil war, there is tact and poise and tolerance. 
Various passages in the Annals show a gift for rendering contrary opin- 
ions in a spirit of equity. Moreover, his personal inclination towards 
the humane solution can often be divined. He was an old man now. 
Age hardens and embitters, but Tacitus is careful not to appear queru- 
lous about innovations or hostile to youth. 

Nothing could disprove that he was robust, at least intermittently 
cheerful, perhaps not unhappy as a husband. If his portrayal of angry 
and domineering women is lively enough to excite suspicion, on the 
other side will be set the compassion and the pathos that go out to wom- 
en, the victims of emperors, like Octavia, the daughter of Claudius, or 
Pompeia Paullina, the wife of Seneca. Conjecture is vain about the his- 
torian’s manner of living. What nothing else could disclose is revealed 
by a casual item in one of the letters of his friend Pliny: that Tacitus 
was a keen huntsman. 

That being so, one seems baffled. Is the quest worthwhile? Yet Taci- 
tus was a senator and a consul. Surely it might be possible to discover 
sorhething about his political opinions, even though they may have 
changed from time to time. At first sight and on the surface, he is hos- 
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tile to the monarchy. Not only is he bitter against the Caesars. He 
mocks the Principate for its inner falsity, for the perpetual contrast be- 
tween promise and performance. One layer deeper, and something 
else is disclosed. For peace and stability, the rule of one man was in- 
evitable at Rome. Hence acceptance of the monarchy from pessimism 
or despair, from the lessons of experience and the logic of events. That 
argument is set forth with eloquence and power, and (as is typical of 
Tacitus) by a bad man trying to pass for plain and honest, none other 
than the orator Eprius Marcellus: he knew about the Republic, and he 
also knew the times one lived in; he rendered proper homage to the 
past while keeping in step with the present; one prays for a good em- 
peror, and puts up with what comes along. 

That plea had no doubt been heard in the high assembly more than 
once, and too often, and it perhaps became painful for Tacitus to recall 
in the sequel. Obedience to authority, which, in the Agricola, he had 
fervently extolled as duty to the Commonwealth, began to wear thin 
and look shabby, not least if the despot were benevolent. Indeed, ben- 
evolent despotism enfeebles the will and blunts the intelligence. Ideal 
or tradition (Sallust, Livy, and the writing of senatorial history) might 
turn a man in the contrary sense and incline his sentiments toward the 
Republic. 

It would be advisable to ascertain what meaning the term had. If the 
Principate was equivocal, so were its enemies or its critics. Political 
language tends to be highly ambiguous, and the Romans, whose religion 
lacked dogma, found comfort and compensation in devout zeal for the 
Republic. No senator could refuse allegiance to that ideal, and the em- 
perors themselves (who were men of education and members of the 
senatorial order) also conformed. 

The Republic as a system of government was another matter. To 
bring back the Republic would mean free competition for the consul- 
ate, government of every province by proconsuls, and the Senate in 
control of finance and armies and imperial policy. In short, all that the 
Free State had found impracticable, all that Caesar Augustus had abol- 
ished. Nobody faced (and few confessed) the full implication. 

Tacitus is devoid of illusions about the old order. In his own day, or 
rather, in the times of which he wrote, some nobleman might express 
in word or attitude (less often by actions) a republican allegiance, some 
novus homo, detesting subservience, might emulate the aristocratic tra- 
ditions of pride and freedom. In the best of men, it was not always 
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convincing; and Tacitus had before his eyes the repugnant evidence of 
contemporary affectations, when a Roman knight, the steady servant 
of the government, set up his statues of republican heroes or eminent 
victims of imperial despotism. 

Tacitus is not interested in forms and theories. Men and behavior 
are his concern. His admiration goes out to those who stood for dignitas 
and libertas. Those were traditional virtues of the governing class. 
Their force and content had now changed. If the times forbade such 
power and glory as aristocrats strove for under the Free State, dignity, 
honesty, and freedom of speech might still be asserted. But the times 
were evil, inimical to those qualities. Nor did all members of the aris- 
tocracy possess the character and equipment. When life could no long- 
er be maintained with honor and for any use, suicide offered a way out. 
Some converted their exit into a dramatic protest, or boldly anticipated 
the command to die. Others went down without a word or act of de- 
fiance. That shameful waste moves Tacitus to express his fatigue and 
sorrow. Not that he wishes the reader to believe him hostile to any 
who died without spirit. Birth and station have their claims. Just as 
illustrious men (he says) are singled out from the vulgar by the man- 
ner of their obsequies, so do they deserve an abiding commemoration. 

Preoccupation with the fate of noble families does not have to be ex- 
cused in a Roman historian. If the old names appealed to sentiment and 
memory, they were also the substance of Roman annals, continuous 
from the Republic to the monarchy of the Caesars. The nobiles sur- 
vived the ordeal of the civil wars, but were involved with the dynasty 
(itself an aristocratic faction) and brought down by it in a parallel de- 
generation and final catastrophe. 

Tiberius and the matter of the Tiberian books drew the historian to 
the names of ancient power. He saw the grandeur of the old nobilitas 
(and a few men not unworthy of the tradition) and he felt the tragedy 
of its decline and fall. 

Something else, however, has been discovered in Tacitus and sharply 
censured: the tone and sentiments of a man enslaved to the standards 
of class and rank. Various instances can be adduced. For example, what 
he says about the consular novus homo, Curtius Rufus. Some alleged 
that he was the son of a gladiator. The shameful truth, says Tacitus, 
was far worse, and he will refuse to disclose it. Most striking is his de- 
nunciation of the princess who was seduced by Sejanus. She disgraced 
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her ancestry and all posterity by the shame of an intrigue with a man 
from one of the towns of Italy — a municipalis adulter. 

Tone and language may be deceptive. The writer has wrapped him- 
self in his subject; he has taken on the manner of the old nobilitas. None 
of the Roman historians can refuse an allegiance to tradition. Conform- 
ity does not prove them narrow and conservative. Senators under the 
Empire were hostile to change; not least the recent arrivals to the 
high assembly. It was not easy for a novus homo to be liberal in outlook. 
Tacitus, however, saw through social pretense and conventional atti- 
tudes. Aware of long perspectives in history, and fortified by the study 
of style in its varieties and development, he was redeemed from a blind 
devotion to antiquity — and from idle fancies about the steady decline 
of Roman morality from century to century. 

An oration in the Annals delivered by the son of Messalla Corvinus 
conveys a graceful plea that the times change, and not always for the 
worse. And when Tacitus speaks in his own person, for his own epoch 
of imperial Rome, he produces a masterly understatement: ‘Not all 
things were better in the earlier days.’ Nor will it be safe to assume him 
an unqualified admirer of the noble houses. When Roman historians 
appeal to the ancient glories of the nobiles, it is commonly to review and 
arraign the pretensions of their descendants. Do those descendants 
stand for dignitas and libertas? Do they exhibit constantia and fides? 
Are they models and examples of virtus? The historians attack the 
Roman aristocracy with its own weapons. 

And who indeed are the senatorial historians? Cato from Tusculum, 
Sallust from Amiternum in the Sabine country, Pollio from a newer 
part, namely, from a region that had fought against Rome in the great 
insurrection of Italia. The question must be faced: where does Tacitus 
come from? 

Tacitus writes according to the spirit and categories of the past. 
What is his relation to the present? Does he come from the old aristoc- 
racy or the new? And, if the new, will his patria be sought in Italy 
or in the provinces? 

Some argue that his ancestry is illustrious, deriving not merely from 
the nobilitas of the Republic, but from the patriciate itself, the ultimate 
aristocracy of the city of Rome; and they suppose him to belong to a 
branch of the Cornelii that languished in obscurity for long generations. 

The miracle of supreme literary genius emerging among the patri- 
cians at this late season or at any season would stagger the best disci- 
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plined of credulities. War and politics, honor and privilege: such were 
the preoccupations of the patricians in their great age; and in their de- 
cline, they kept up the fight for wealth and dignity. Literature was 
never their business, not even a refuge and consolation. Poetry and 
history were supplied by imported talent: Italian under the Republic, 
it is provincial under the Empire. 

That is not the major embarrassment. It takes search and effort to 
identify a patrician among the contemporaries of Cornelius Tacitus. 
The class is all but obsolete. Various families returning to prominence 
in the alliance of the Caesarian dynasty enjoyed a brief renascence, but 
hazardous and calamitous, verging to total extinction when the line of 
Caesar Augustus terminated with Nero. Only one of the patrician 
houses is still registered on the consular record of Tacitus’ time. It hap- 
pens to be the Cornelii. Several branches survived, but inferior, of no 
consequence save to the student of genealogy. As might be expected 
and postulated, they possess inherited and distinctive cognomina: no 
family of the patrician Cornelii ever owned to the cognomen ‘Tacitus.’ 
Tacitus belongs, not to the decayed and impotent nobilitas, but to the 
class now dominant at Rome, the class that has supplanted both the 
old Roman aristocracy and the aristocratic Caesars of the Julian and 
Claudian line. 

The elder Pliny knew a Roman knight called Cornelius Tacitus, fi- 
nancial agent of the government in Gallia Belgica and the two German- 
ies. Few indeed have doubted that this is the parent of the senator. In 
the preface to his Histories, Tacitus plainly states that he owes his rank 
as a senator to the Emperor Vespasian. These Cornelii are patently a 
new family, rising through the favor of the Caesars and discovered 
at the moment of transition. 

Caesar Augustus protected Rome and Italy from the menace of the 
East, from Antonius and the foreign woman. But Augustus and his 
successors were not able (or willing) to protect the Roman state from 
invasion by Italians from the North and men from the provinces of the 
West. Before long, first with officers in the army and procurators, 
then with senators and consuls, an impressive contingent comes from 
three territories — from the Transpadane tract of Northern Italy, 
from Gallia Narbonensis, and from Spain. These regions, showing 
wealth and vitality in the last age of the Republic, furnished decisive 
resources of power in the struggle for mastery at Rome. Dragged into 
faction and civil war in the train of the monarchic party leaders, the 
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new Romans (colonial, natives, and mixed in origin) find scope for tal- 
ent and ambition when the Principate is established. They surge irre- 
sistibly forward under the patronage of the dynasty. 

Transpadane Italy, Narbonensis, or Spain: somewhere in this pro- 
vincial and dynamic zone should be sought the patria of Cornelius Taci- 
tus. To narrow the quest, various arguments could be invoked. As for 
Spain, nothing in his writings shows a special interest or knowledge. 
Transpadane Italy might appear more attractive, in view of Tacitus’ 
friendship with the younger Pliny. Yet there is no proof. The letters 
fail to disclose any single item that could convince. Pliny publishes no 
fewer than eleven missives to the address of Cornelius Tacitus; nothing 
about /talia nostra as a common loyalty, no mention of any mutual 
friends as linked by a common origin in the North. Pliny’s letters re- 
veal something of the circle of friends in which Tacitus moved. They 
do not reveal all of them. Furthermore, when Tacitus wrote his Dia- 
logue, it is worth noting that he dedicated the treatise not to his friend 
Pliny but to another man, a certain Fabius Justus. Nothing links Fabius 
Justus to Northern Italy — he is perhaps rather from Spain or Narbo- 
nensis. In the paucity of personal details about Tacitus, the identity of 
his wife becomes of singular importance. She was a daughter of Julius 
Agricola from the colonia of Forum Julii in Narbonensis. In the Roman 
upper class, Italian or provincial, marriages were commonly contracted 
in order to link families of local consequence and to join estate to estate. 
Was not Tacitus a Narbonensian? 

The truth is almost revealed in an incident that Tacitus himself re- 
ported to his friend. At the games he found himself seated next to a 
Roman knight. Their converse was varied and literary. After a time, 
the knight was emboldened to ask his companion whether he was Italian 
or provincial. Tacitus gave a veiled answer. He said, “Your acquaint- 
ance with Roman oratory should tell you who I am.’ At once the man 
rejoined, ‘Are you Tacitus or Pliny?’ 

If the mention of oratory enables the Roman knight to defeat the 
evasiveness of Cornelius Tacitus and identify his interlocutor as one of 
two persons, that may not have been the only thing he went by. Man- 
ner and accent may have given a clue — something that Tacitus shared 
with Pliny. That something need not have been confined to Transpa- 
dana but may have been common to Transpadana and Narbonensis. 

‘Italicus es an provincialis?’? The terms are mutually exclusive but 
the alternatives need not imply any great difference. If they did, the 
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Roman knight would not have needed to ask his question. Now the re- 
semblances between Transpadana and Narbonensis are patent. Speak- 
ing of Narbonensis, the elder Pliny says that it was Italy rather than a 
province — ‘Italia verius quam provincia.’ By the same token, one 
might say that the Transpadane tract of the Cisalpine region is much 
more provincial than Italian. Almost every one of its towns had been 
in origin the capital of some native people — Celtic, Raetian, or Illyrian. 

That is to say, the problem need not perhaps be held to matter so 
very much. Senators and emperors, poets and orators, it is the same 
story. And, to explain their character, their talent, and their success, 
there is no need to speculate about the questionable influences of race 
and climate. Not that the place or region of a man’s birth is indifferent: 
on the contrary, the new Romans of the North and West derive from 
zones of prosperity and energy. Cornelius Tacitus is a part of the proc- 
ess that carries them forward toward the conquest of the Empire. 

A man’s origin was known or patent by various signs. Though reti- 
cent or even evasive, Tacitus could not wholly baffle an interlocutor. 
Posterity can turn its scrutiny upon the shape and color of a Roman 
name, sometimes with sudden and startling recognition. 

First, a man’s family name, which may be rare and regional. ‘Cor- 
nelius,’ however, is too common to be of much value. The cognomen 
is another matter. Cognomina borne by persons of foreign extraction 
are often native words, modified to resemble Latin. Although ‘Tacitus’ 
has a meaning in Latin, there is no reason to suppose it a Latin word by 
origin, any more than ‘Vindex,’ the cognomen of the Aquitanian noble 
Julius Vindex (which is surely Celtic). Nor is Etruscan plausible for 
guess or argument, however wide that term may be. Region and social 
status suggest that the word “Tacitus’ is native, indigenous to Northern 
Italy, and to the barbarian fringe. Narbonensis has four examples of the 
name ‘Tacitus,’ all from towns or regions that are not colonial but 
native. One of them deserves to be singled out. At the capital of the 
Vocontii, a man called Tacitus set up a dedication to the god of war 
and to the town itself, Vasio.” 

The high civilization of Vasio in the early imperial epoch is attested 
by the splendor of its monumental remains. More impressive still is the 
record of the Vocontii in the arts of peace and war, in letters, in politics, 
and in government. Chieftains of the Vocontii led the cavalry of their 


* Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, X11, 1301 = Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae, 
4841: ‘Marti / et Vasioni / Tacitus.’ 
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tribe in the campaigns of Pompey the Great, and gained the Roman 
citizenship as the reward of their loyalty. The son of a chieftain be- 
came the confidential secretary of Caesar; and his son was the historian 
Pompeius Trogus. The next notice about the men of Vasio shows them 
high in office and influence at the capital. After long service as a pro- 
curator to members of the dynasty, Afranius Burrus emerges as prefect 
of the guard. Decisive promotion in the career of Cornelius Tacitus, 
the procurator of Gallia Belgica, probably falls in this period when 
patronage was generously and patently managed by two provincial 
ministers of state, Afranius Burrus and Annaeus Seneca. The historian 
is amicably disposed towards Burrus, whose role in council and govern- 
ment he enhances, with nowhere so much as a hint that honest Burrus 
was flagrantly lacking in fides and pietas towards Agrippina, the author 
of his elevation. When introducing Burrus and when taking leave of 
him, Tacitus neglects to register his town and origin. A writer will 
often by inadvertence omit precisely those items that are most familiar 
to him personally. Not all readers are so well placed. Writing in the 
Annals about Seneca, Tacitus could dispense with annotation concern- 
ing Corduba — the world knew it, and all posterity as long as Latin 
letters would endure. Afranius Burrus was an ephemeral phenomenon. 

Tacitus writes of the Gallic lands with knowledge, discernment, and 
sympathy. Were his origins thence derived, nobody would expect to 
see it announced by a writer who discards personal concerns, insisting 
upon the majesty of history and the validity of his own exposition. Any 
allusion will be discreet or even ironical. 

One of the episodes that Tacitus singles out is the admission of native 
chieftains from Gaul to the Roman Senate by Claudius Caesar. He had 
the imperial oration before him, and he operates in two ways. First, he 
invents a scene in the council of the Emperor, and reproduces criticism 
of Claudius’ proposal. The protests of the councillors are rhetorical and 
exaggerated. They appeal to anger and pathos, they invoke past his- 
tory, their arguments are crude, feeble, or spurious. So Tacitus in- 
tended, for he made them up. Tacitus had no high opinion of the Em- 
peror Claudius, but in this instance he is clearly on his side. He im- 
proves the oration and recasts it. One item is notable: the reference to 
Roman senators coming from the lands of the West. Claudius is made 
to say: ‘The Balbus family is good enough, who came from Spain, and 
there were men no less illustrious from Gallia Narbonensis; their de- 
scendants are among us, they do not yield to us in devotion to Rome.’ 
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The irony is restrained and impressive. When Tacitus wrote, coloni- 
als and provincials from the Latin West wore the purple of the Caesars. 
There was only one higher pinnacle: literary renown. To that also 
the epoch of Trajan and Hadrian might confidently aspire. Men and 
dynasties pass, but style abides.” 


RoNALD SYME 


* The above text was the basis of a lecture delivered in Lowell House, Harvard 


University, in October, 1956. It reproduces (or derives from) portions of Chapters 
XXXIX-XLV of an unpublished book. 
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Keats and ‘Nehemiah Muggs’ 


LTHOUGH Keats left no formal literary criticism, the critical 
acumen displayed in his letters is well known, and it is not 
surprising that his services as reader and critic were occa- 
sionally put in requisition by his friends. Early in 1818, Hor- 

ace Smith," who had made his acquaintance at Leigh Hunt’s in 1816, 
apparently wishing to avail himself of Keats’s opinion, submitted to 
him the manuscript of a long anti-Methodist poem he had written en- 
titled ‘Nehemiah Muggs.’ * Keats wrote to his brothers about the poem 
in a letter of 14 February 1818: ‘Horace Smith has lent me his manu- 
script called “Nehemiah Muggs, an exposure of the Methodists” per- 
haps I may send a few extracts.’ * And five days later he wrote to Smith: 
‘I am being greatly amused with your Poem — it has a full leven of 
Wit and imaginative fun. I thank you for it . . .’* 

The original of Keats’s letter to his brothers, with or without ex- 
tracts from ‘Nehemiah Muggs,’ is not now known, but Jeffrey tran- 
scripts of the letter and of fifty-four lines of extracts are in the Har- 
vard College Library,” and a note by Jeffrey at the head of his tran- 
script of the extracts states that they were duly enclosed with the letter 
of February 14. The letter, in its Jeffrey transcript, has long been in 
print, but of the extracts only eight lines have hitherto been published, 


* Horatio — or Horace — Smith (1779-1849) is remembered today for his share 
with his brother James in the Rejected Addresses, but he was once a popular novel- 
ist, and produced a large quantity of light verse as well. He wrote several plays and 
in addition contributed frequently to such periodicals as the London and New 
Monthly Magazines. Several letters of Smith to Henry Colburn, publisher of the 
New Monthly, were printed by Professor Hyder Rollins in the Harvarp Liprary 
Buttetw, III (1949), 359-370. 

*‘Nehemiah Muggs’ was not Smith’s first anti-Methodist poem. In Horace in 
London (London, 1813), a series of imitations of Horace’s odes by Smith and his 
brother James, Book I, Ode VIII (pp. 37-39), is entitled “To Huntingdon, the 
Preacher,’ and is strongly anti-Methodist. The piece first appeared in the Monthly 
Mirror, n. s., VI (1809), 295-296, under the title “To Rowland Hill.’ 

* The Letters of John Keats, ed. M. Buxton Forman, 4th ed. (London, 1952), p. 
100. 

* Letters, p. 104. 

* These Jeffrey transcripts came to Harvard in 1941 in the collection of the 
Marquess of Crewe acquired by Arthur A. Houghton, Jr, and now form part of the 
Keats Collection in the Houghton Library. 
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along with other portions of Smith’s poem in the London Magazine.® 
The extracts are printed herewith in full, for their value to Keatsian 
studies.’ 

The choice of passages is interesting as an expression of Keats’s in- 
dividual taste and of his attitude towards Methodism, but even a brief 
survey of the anti-Methodist currents in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries makes clear to what a considerable extent he shared 
the views of writers preceding and contemporary with him. It will be 
helpful, therefore, before we turn to the extracts themselves, to glance 
back at the tradition to which ‘Nehemiah Muggs’ belongs and see 
what surrounding influences may have affected Keats’s attitude to- 
wards the poem. 

Methodism was the object of satire — both in verse and prose — al- 
most from the moment of its inception.* The attack was many-sided, 
coming mainly from the divines of the Established Church. Their as- 
sault was in truth more of a defense, by which they sought to uphold 
the conventional, conservative Anglicanism of the time and to pre- 
serve the Establishment unchanged. This defense, partly doctrinal, 
partly Erastian in nature, runs like a thread through the sermons, pam- 
phlets, poems, and plays attacking Methodism. There is a far greater 
amount of prose than of verse, but a steady and fairly vitriolic succes- 
sion of poems satirizing Methodism — in one form or branch, or an- 
other — appears from the inception of the movement.’ In the literature 
I have examined, certain alleged features of Methodism recur con- 
stantly and are exposed to more or less unflagging ridicule. Among 
these features are enthusiasm, hypocrisy, and ignorance. Enthusiasm 


*London Magazine, Ill (February, March, June, 1821), 200-202, 280-282, 648- 
650. Only 403 lines, including introduction and proem, were printed out of an orig- 
inal nine thousand, resulting in what is little more than a series of excerpts. No men- 
tion of Methodism by name was made, but the contemporary reader — perhaps 
versed in the tradition of satirical attack — probably had little difficulty in identify- 
ing what sect was meant. The fragments in the London Magazine have remained 
the only publication of ‘Nehemiah Muggs.’ 

"Permission to publish the extracts has been granted by the Librarian of the 
Houghton Library. 

*See Richard Green, Anti-Methodist Publications Issued during the Eighteenth 
Century (London, 1902), and Curtis H. Cavender, Catalogue of Works in Refuta- 
tion of Methodism, from Its Origin in 1729, to the Present Time, 2nd ed. (New 
York, 1868). 

*See J. Albert Swallow, Methodism in the Light of the English Literature of the 
Last Century (Erlangen, 1895), and Thomas B. Shepherd, Methodism and the Litera- 
ture of the Eighteenth Century (London, 1940). 
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meant any excess of religious fervor or any claim to direct divine 
inspiration or communication. Under hypocrisy were included saint- 
liness (or pseudo-saintliness), piousness, and sanctimoniousness, all as 
covers for lechery, tergiversation, and other evils. Ignorance usually 
referred to the state of the ill-qualified, ill-equipped Methodist preach- 
ers, especially the lay preachers—rude mechanics or uneducated 
tradespeople, or to the condition of their followers. Most of the verse 
is written in tetrameter couplets and belongs in large part to the Hudi- 
brastic tradition."” The language is often coarse; vilification is fre- 
quently indulged in; and the tone varies from contemptuous super- 
ciliousness to almost hysterical hatred, although now and then the sa- 
tire is good-natured. 

It was in this tradition that Smith wrote.’ Versified attacks on Me- 
thodism — although fewer — continued into the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. It appears, from his own declaration, that Smith 
followed in the path of the defenders of established institutions. ‘My 
main object,’ he wrote to Edward Du Bois, in sending him ‘Nehemiah 
Muggs’ for criticism, ‘is a defence of the Established Church against 
the Sectaries & Evangelical Clergy.’ ** But Smith, a liberal, may simply 
have been suiting his words to the conservative Whig opinions of his 
friend Du Bois. After all, he also sent the poem to Leigh Hunt, a 
thoroughgoing deist.”* 

There is some evidence that Smith was not exactly unfriendly to 
deism. Benjamin Robert Haydon, the painter, describes a dinner 
(January 1817) at which Smith, Shelley, Keats, Leigh Hunt, and 
Thomas Hill were present, and in the course of which Shelley made 


*See Edward A. Richards, Hudibras in the Burlesque Tradition (New York, 
1937), pp. 88-91, 95. See also ‘Nehemiah Muggs,’ London Magazine, Ill, 281, ll. 
168-169. 

“He seems to have been influenced also in his depiction of low life by such 
poetry of Burns as “The Jolly Beggars’ and “Tam O” Shanter.’ 

*From an unpublished autograph letter in the Harvard College Library; quoted 
with the permission of the Librarian of the Houghton Library. The letter, headed 
‘Knightsbridge,’ can be dated roughly between 1810 and 1818, when Smith resided 
at Knightsbridge Terrace; see Arthur H. Beavan, James and Horace Smith (Lon- 
don, 1899), pp. 122-123, 133. Greater precision is difficult, although I incline to a 
date about 1816 or 1817. Edward Du Bois was editor of the Monthly Mirror 1807- 
11; see footnotes 2, 14, 25. 

* See Luther A. Brewer, My Leigh Hunt Library (Cedar Rapids and lowa City, 
Ia., 1932-38), Il, 119, letter of Smith to Hunt, presumably dated 1817 or 1818. 
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a violent attack upon Christianity."* He was soon joined in the assault 
by Hunt, and while Haydon held them both at bay ‘neither Smith, 
Keats or Hill said a word.’ Yet Haydon viewed all present as deists 
except himself. Be that as it may, Smith might well have been sounding 
out various possible reactions to ‘Nehemiah Muggs’ by sending the 
poem to Du Bois on the one hand and to Hunt on the other, although 
apparently his primary object in both cases was to obtain the benefits 
of a revising hand. As a matter of fact, however, both conservative 
Anglican and liberal deist united in a dislike of Methodism. Smith’s 
poem was equally safe with Du Bois, with Hunt — and with Keats. 
Keats shared in the general attitude of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
other great writers of his time towards Evangelicalism, and doubtless 
for him —as for them — the Methodists were the most widespread 
and powerful group in the Evangelical movement.” It was not only 
the religious aspects of Evangelicalism, the narrowness and fanaticism,”® 
but the political and intellectual reactionism that aroused his opposi- 
tion.’ The Evangelicals, especially the sterner kind, opposed all non- 
religious literature root and branch, and it was only natural that au- 
thors who refused to bow to their dictation should oppose them and, 
in turn, be attacked by them.’* Keats’s references to Methodism in 


“ The Poetical Works and Other Writings of John Keats, ed. H. Buxton Forman 
(London, 1883), IV, 349-351. Thomas Hill (1760-1840) was a literary patron, bibli- 
ophile, gossip, and proprietor of the Monthly Mirror 1795-1811. 

* Sydney Smith, in reviewing Robert A. Ingram’s The Cause of the Increase of 
Methodism and Dissension (London, 1807), remarks: ‘We shall use the general 
term of Methodism, to designate these three classes of fanatics [namely, Arminian 
and Calvinistic Methodists and Evangelical clergymen of the Church of England], 
not troubling ourselves to point out the finer shades, and nicer discriminations of 
lunacy, but treating them all as in one general conspiracy against common sense, and 
rational orthodox christianity’ (Edinburgh Review, XI, 1808, 341-342). 

“For an excellent general discussion of important aspects of the moral and re- 
ligious climate with which Keats was confronted, see Maurice J. Quinlan, Victorian 
Prelude: A History of English Manners 1700-1830 (New York, 1941). 

* For some of the attitudes to which Keats objected see William S. Ward, ‘Some 
Aspects of the Conservative Attitude toward Poetry in English Criticism, 1798- 
1820,’ PMLA, LX (1945), 386-398; and also Newman I. White, The Unextinguished 
Hearth: Shelley and His Contemporary Critics (Durham, N. C., 1938), pp. 7-17. 

* As Philip A. Child, in his unpublished doctoral dissertation, ‘Evangelicalism and 
English Literature 1798-1830: A Study in Literary, Religious, and Social Interrela- 
tions’ (Harvard, 1928), p. 56, writes: “The great writers of the period misunderstood 
the religious and moral significance of Evangelicalism; but there was real ground 
for their fear of the effects it might have on the state of literature.’ While the grow- 
ing Puritanism of the age had a salutary effect on manners and morals, it laid a heavy 
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his letters are for the most part either unfriendly or satirical, although 
he is not violent; he mentions the sect, directly or indirectly, at least 
thirteen times.” His attitude may have developed independently, at 
least in part,” but he was probably influenced most forcefully in his 
thinking on this matter by Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt.” 

An essay by Hazlitt on the causes of Methodism appeared in the 
Examiner for 22 October 1815, and was reprinted in The Round Table, 
1817.” Hiazlitt’s tone is scornful, and he defines Methodism as ‘re- 
ligion with its slobbering-bib and go-cart.’* In another Examiner es- 
say, ‘Character of the Country People,’ published 18 July 1819, he 
writes: “The missionaries and fanatics sometimes indeed set up a meth- 
odist chapel, where the staid inhabitants go in an evening to spite the 
parson of the parish, or to while away an hour or so; perhaps a mel- 
ancholy mechanic has a serious call and holds forth, or a pining spin- 
ster, moved by the spirit to listen to him . . . but the younger and 
healthier sort make a sport of it as of any other fantastical innovation; 
throw owls and skeletons of kites and carrion crows into the place of 
worship; and make a violent noise all the time the parson is preaching, 
to drown the nasal twang of evangelical glad-tidings, and the com- 
fortable groans of the faithful. — All this while there is no end of the 
bastard-getting and swearing . . .’™* 

Hunt’s oppostion was larger in scope. He opened his attack in 1808 


hand on the freedom of the artist. And literary men, recognizing the burgeoning 
power of the Evangelicals, recognized also their hostility to literature. As the Evan- 
gelical movement spread, the leading writers of the era became sharper in their op- 
position. ‘Southey, Wordsworth, Shelley, Byron, Hunt, Hazlitt, De Quincey, Land- 
or, Sydney Smith, Cobbett, and others,’ Child declares (pp. 57-58), ‘inveighed 
against Evangelicalism (lumping all sects under the term “Methodist”), with greater 
or less severity.’ Quotations are made with the permission of Professor Child. 

* Letters, pp. 100, 104, 109, 129, 186, 326, 386, 402, 426, 444, 465, 477, 489. 

* Unfriendly reviews such as that in the Eclectic Review, n. s., VIII (1817), 267, 
may possibly have affected him. 

* Charles Brown’s influence should probably not be overlooked. Chatterton (see 
The Works of Thomas Chatterton, ed. Robert Southey and Joseph Cottle, London, 
1803, I, 7-10, 109-112, 122-123, 326-334), Goldsmith (see The Works of Oliver 
Goldsmith, ed. J. W. M. Gibbs, London, 1884-86, II, 226, III, 399-402), and other 
eighteenth-century figures whom Keats admired may also have influenced him. 

* Keats was a faithful reader of the Examiner and had read The Round Table also. 

"The Complete Works of William Hazlitt, ed. Percival P. Howe (London, 
1930-34), IV, 58. 

“Complete Works of Hazlitt, XVII, 71. 
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with a series of seven essays in the Examiner, entitled ‘An Attempt to 
Shew the Folly and Danger of Methodism,’ later gathered into a book.” 
The titles of some of the essays may serve to indicate the nature of his 
attempt. The first is ‘On the Ignorance and Vulgarity of the Metho- 
dists,’ the fifth ‘On the Melancholy and Bigotry of the Methodists,’ and 
the sixth ‘On the Indecencies and Profane Raptures of Methodism.’ 
He declares that Methodist preachers are ‘vulgar and vehement,’ and 
that ‘a melancholy barber has nothing to do but to receive the new 
light, and he instantly begins to “shine before men.” ’ ** Hunt returned 
to the subject at various intervals over the next decade: in 1812, in 1815, 
and in 1819, he makes hostile references to Methodism.” But the at- 
tack on Methodism was only one aspect of Hunt’s general attitude to- 
wards organized Christianity, an attitude shared in part by Keats.” 

Keats’s distrust and dislike of established religion and its clergy are 
evident in his letters and poetry;” his reaction to ‘Nehemiah Muggs’ 
and his selection of passages from it confirm his similarly unfriendly 
feelings towards Methodism, or more broadly Evangelicalism. The 
extracts he made for his brothers, preserved in Jeffrey’s transcript, are 
written in ink on the verso and recto of two loose sheets, measuring 
roughly 7% by 12% inches, one ruled, the other unruled. The ex- 
tracts are reproduced herewith, according to the arrangement of the 
transcript; the comments within parentheses are Jeffrey’s. 


(The following Extracts from Horace Smiths’ Manuscript are on a loose 


sheet enclosed in the previous letter of date Hampstead — February 
16th — )*° 


* Examiner, 8 May-25 December 1808; An Attempt to Shew the Folly and Dan- 
ger of Methodism (London, 1809). A long and favorable review of the book ap- 
peared in the Monthly Mirror, n. s., VII (1810), 275-284. 

* Examiner, 8 May 1808, pp. 302, 301. 

* Examiner, 3 May 1812, 5 November 1815, 8 August 1819. 

* Haydon wrote: ‘He had a tending to religion when first I knew him, but Leigh 
Hunt soon forced it from his mind’ (Benjamin Robert Haydon: Correspondence and 
Table Talk, ed. Frederic W. Haydon, London, 1876, II, 71). As usual, Haydon over- 
simplifies and exaggerates, but there is probably a good deal of truth in his assertion. 
See, for example, Keats’s approval of Hunt’s ‘Battering Ram against Christianity’ 
(Letters, p. 23). 

* As instances see Letters, pp. 300, 311-312, and the sonnet ‘Written in Disgust of 
Vulgar Superstition’ (The Poetical Works of John Keats, ed. H. W. Garrod, Ox- 
ford, 1939, Pp. 530). 

+ Jeffrey’s date should be February 14. 
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Poem. Nehemiah Muggs — An Exposure of the Methodists — 
Muggs had long wished to be a father 
And told his wish without succeeding 
At length Rose brought him two together 
And there I think she show’d her breeding 


LS AIT Se a tt 


Behold them in the Holy place 
With others all agog for Grace 
Where a perspiring preacher vexes 
Sundry old women of both sexes 


Thumping as though his zeal were pushing 
| To make a convert of the cushion 


But in their hurry to proceed 
Each reached the door at the same minute 
Where as the[y] scuffled for the lead 

| Both struggling stuck together in it 


Shouting rampant amorous hymns 
Under pretext of singing Psalms 





He shudder’d & withdrew his eye 
Perkd up his head some inches higher 
Drew his chair nearer to the fire 
And hummed as if he would have said 
Pooh! Nonsense! damme! ‘who’s afraid ** 
Or sought by bustling up his frame 
To make his courage do the same 
Thus would some blushing trembling Elves 
Conceal their terrors from themselves 
By their own cheering wax the bolder 
And pat themselves upon the shoulder 


A Saints’ a sort of human Mill 

That labours when the body’s still 
And gathers grist with inward groans 
And creaking melancholy moans 

By waving heavenward o’er his head 
His arms & working them for bread 








™ Keats may have been echoing this line when, in writing to his brothers of Hunt’s 
and Shelley’s attitude over his failure to consult them on Endymion, he exclaimed: 
‘But who’s afraid? Ay! Tom! demme if I am’ (Letters, p. 87). 
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Is it that addled brains perchance 

When the skull’s dark with ignorance 
Like rotten eggs surveyed at night 

Emit a temporary light? 

Or is that a heated brain 

When it is rubbed against the grain 

Like a cats’ back though black as charcoal 
Will in the gloom appear to sparkle 





New Missions sent 
To make the Antipodes relent 
Turn the Anthropophagetic race 
To suckling lambs & babes of grace 
Or tempt the hairy Hebrew rogues 
To cut their beards & Synagogues 





This grave advertisement was seen 
“Wanted a serious Shopman, who 

To Gospel principles is true 

Whose voice for Hymns is not too gruff 

Who can grind brick dust, mix up snuff 

And has an undisputed nack in 

Fearing the Lord & making Blacking 


(The above in all probability is published but they are copied to show John 
Keats choice in the selection of Extracts) 


As we have seen, only eight of the fifty-four lines quoted by Keats 
afterwards appeared in the London Magazine. These are the group 
beginning ‘Is it that addled brains perchance.’ The passages chosen by 
Keats are all sharply critical of specific aspects of Evangelical or Meth- 
odistical behavior. A comparison with the published verses makes it 
apparent that Smith was at pains to lessen the crudity and harshness 
of the impact of his original composition. Yet he dared to retain a 
patent attack upon the Society for the Suppression of Vice. 

If Keats’s choice of passages from ‘Nehemiah Muggs’ indicates a 
sympathy with the eighteenth century’s distrust of religious enthusi- 
asm, his remark on the poem’s humor also reveals his kinship with the 
preceding century. ‘Nehemiah Muggs,’ he wrote, has ‘a full leven of 
Wit and imaginative fun,’ and it seems reasonable to conclude that he 
sincerely felt that the lines he excerpted displayed these qualities. The 


PANINI oi VLE 
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humor of these lines is rough, coarse, even crude, but it is at the same 
time vigorous, sharp, and broadly farcical. Keats’s own sense of humor 
covered a wide range. It could ‘be delicate and playful as in ‘Lines on 
the Mermaid Tavern,’ it could be bitter as in Lamia, it could be wry 
and ironical as in many of the letters, but i it could also be very broad as 
in ‘Over the Hill and over the Dale,’ * or in his story of the pregnant 
woman.” He had a decided taste for rough fun, burlesque, and stinging 
sarcastic satire. It would not be an exaggeration, I think, to say that, in 
spite of the fact that he shared the love of his period for punning, his 
sense of humor is predominantly of the eighteenth century in tone, and 
that Swift, Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne are among the comic writers 
he most highly regarded. The excerpts from ‘Nehemiah Muggs’ are 
important for the further evidence they provide of the pervasive influ- 
ence of the eighteenth century not only on Keats’s religious views but 
on his perception and judgment of what is comic in life and art. 


Davin BonNELL GREEN 


“ Poetical Works, ed. Garrod, pp. 486-487. 
* Letters, pp. 444-445. 








Emerson’s Translation of Dante’s 
Vita Nuova 


HE translation of the Vita Nuova of Dante, made by Ralph 

Waldo Emerson about the time he reached his fortieth 

birthday, of increasing interest to scholarship since its dis- 

covery some years ago, has not hitherto been available in 
print. It is accordingly published in full herewith, as a contribution 
to the study of Emerson and of comparative literature. 

Although Emerson referred to the ‘amatory poetry . . . of Dante’ 
in his essay on Michelangelo of 1835, he first became seriously inter- 
ested in the Vita Nuova early in 1839. On January 18 of this year he 
wrote to Margaret Fuller: ‘I read for the first time in the Nuova Vita 
a few pages the other day & will try it again’; and on February 15: ‘I 
have already owed something to the Nuova Vita & think I shall beg 
it again next summer.’* In a review, published in 1841, of a book on 
Michelangelo, he wrote that the sonnets of Dante, ‘from their mystic 
and subtle majesty,’ would not bear translating into English.” On 16 
or 17 June 1841, by a visit to Boston, he again obtained a copy of 
‘Dante’s Nuova Vita.’ * Over a year later, in October 1842, he wrote 
to Miss Fuller again: ‘In a year or two, I shall come for the translation 
of the Nuova Vita,’ * which implies an offer on her part to translate 
the work. This is made more explicit in a letter of hers of the follow- 
ing December: 


When you were here, you seemed to think I might perhaps have done 
something on the Vita Nuova; and the next day I opened the book, and 
considered how I could do it. But you shall not expect that, either, for 
your present occasion. When I first mentioned it to you, it was only as a 
piece of Sunday work, which I thought of doing for you alone; and because 
it has never seemed to me you entered enough into the genius of the Italian 
to apprehend the mind, which has seemed so great to me, and a star unlike, 


* The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. Ralph L. Rusk (New York, 1939), 
II, 179-180, 184. 
* Dial, 1 (January 1841), 401-402. 
_ * Letters, Il, 406. 
* Letters, Ill, 91. 
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if not higher than all the others in our sky. Else, I should have given you the 
original, rather than any version of mine.° 


She goes on to express doubts of her own competence to carry out 
such a delicate piece of work. Emerson’s even more modest reply is 
dated the 12th of the same month: 


I am sure it must be true what you say concerning the ‘Nuova Vita,’ & my 
omissions in respect to it; and in bright spring or summer days when you 
also want the book, you shall make good Saxon of it & add that to all your 
benefits to me.® 


But he chose not to wait, stimulated, one may suppose, by her doubts 
of them both, as well as by his own impatience. He presents her with 
a fait accompli in his letter of 11 July 1843: 

What think you I have done lately? Geo. Bancroft gave me Dante’s Vita 
Nuova, & recalling what you said, that I could not have read it, I have 
turned it all into English, the ruggedest grammar English that can be, 
keeping lock step with the original. I showed the sheets to Ellery, & he 
turned my prose sonnets & canzoni into verse or ten or more of them so 
that if he continues we shall after some correcting & filing get that which 
you were to do for me. I do not often so help myself when I am promised 


help.” 

There was, of course, no complete translation of the Vita Nuova 
into English available at the time. The first one published was by Joseph 
Garrow, Florence, 1846. Charles Lyell had published translations of 
the poems of the Vita Nuova in The Canzoniere of Dante, London, 
1835, and in The Poems of the Vita Nuova and Convito, London, 1842, 
but Emerson did not make use of Lyell’s work, as is obvious from a 
comparison of their respective versions. D. G. Rossetti’s translation did 
not appear until 1861, and Theodore Martin’s not until 1862. In Amer- 
ica the first significant bit of Vita Nuova translation made and pub- 
lished was by Charles Eliot Norton in the Atlantic Monthly, January, 
February, and March 1859 (reissued, in expanded form, as The New 
Life of Dante: An Essay, with Translations, Cambridge, 1859); the 
first complete translation published was Norton’s The New Life of 
Dante Alighieri, Boston, 1867. 

* Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli (Boston, 1852), 1, 240-241. 

* Letters, Ill, 102. 

* Letters, Ill, 183-184. She replied, 17 August 1843: ‘How could I fail in answering 
your last to speak of the translations of Dante & their paraphrase. I am impatient 


to see these leaves. Where there is a will, there is a way surely’ (Letters, Ill, 201, n. 
339). The versions by Ellery Channing have not been located. 
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Emerson’s version is of importance as a translation of the Vita Nuova 
made in America before any complete translation into English had 
been published either in America or in Europe, as a work of Emerson 
that was until recently unknown, as a further indication of the breadth 
of Emerson’s interests, and finally as a contribution to literature. His 
abiding awareness and appreciation of the work are shown by refer- 
ences in his journals and letters ranging over a period of nearly thirty 
years — from January 1839 to October 1867.° At a time when very 
few Americans knew Italian and were even slightly acquainted with, 
or had even heard of the Vita Nuova, Emerson read it with understand- 
ing, perceiving its inner aspects, its symbolism, and its revelation of 
Dante as a man full of humanity, who wrote from his heart, from first- 
hand experience, out of genuine inspiration, this ‘Bible of Love.’ 

It is noteworthy that Emerson studied Italian by himself; ° under- 
took the translation at all; and aimed at an exact, literal translation into 
prose. Even more noteworthy, however, is the success of the venture. 
There are, to be sure, frequent awkwardnesses and inaccuracies, caused 
partly by Emerson’s own imperfect knowledge of Italian, and partly 
by the very inadequate edition of the original that he largely depended 
on. But Emerson was a poet, and transcending all defects, informing 
the whole, there burns the searching, vital fire that marks his own com- 
positions, in prose or verse. The very simplicity and directness of his 
‘ruggedest grammar English’ convey, because of his general sense of 
language and his special sympathy for the subject matter, the unique 
form and spirit of Dante’s work more tellingly than the studied, and 
conventionalized, ‘standard’ versions. One need only compare render- 
ings of the canzoni ‘Donna pietosa e di novella etate’ and “Li occhi do- 
lenti per pieta del core.’ 

The Italian text that Emerson used in making all of his translation 
except a very few revisions was the Vita nuova di Dante Alighieri, 
Florence, Bartolomeo Sermartelli, 1576, the first edition to contain 

prose portions of the work. Emerson’s own copy, given him by George 


®See Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo 
Emerson Forbes (Boston, 1909-14), VI, 366, 418, VII, 329; The Complete Works 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. Edward Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1903-04), VII, 205, 
407; Letters, Ill, 397-398, V, 187, 531. In May 1847 (Letters, Ill, 397-398), Emerson 
offered his translation to Theodore Parker for publication, ‘in two parts,’ in a new 
periodical contemplated as successor to the Dial. 
” * Modern languages were not regularly taught in the colleges of this country at 
the time when he was an undergraduate. 
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Bancroft, is now in the Harvard College Library. This copy, which 
Emerson later had rebound and gave to Samuel Gray Ward in 1857,"° 
was presented to the Library in April 1946 by a granddaughter of Mr 
Ward, Mrs Charles Bruen Perkins (nee Elizabeth Howard Ward), 
of Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. The flyleaf of the volume is inscribed 
in Emerson’s hand: ‘S. G. Ward from R.W.E.’ 

By the accident of gift, Emerson was presented with a very poor 
text from which to work. The Sermartelli edition is not even complete, 
since it omits the divisioni, or structural analyses of the poems. It does 
not number, or even separate, the sections, or chapters, of the work. In 
twelve places where a new section begins, there is not even a new 
paragraph. Words and expressions are frequently altered, sometimes 
in conformity with the wishes of the Inquisition. There are man 
peculiarities of reading, like ‘truovava’ for ‘trova una’ and ‘libro’ for 
‘libello’ in the opening lines. Two words at times are printed as one, 
or one word is printed as two; and spellings are unusually misleading. 
Accents and apostrophes are often omitted, added, or confused; sen- 
tences are often badly punctuated. This corrupt text accounts for about 
two hundred of the anomalies, and for many (though by no means 
all) of the errors, in Emerson’s translation. 

For a few revisions, however, Emerson must have used a second text. 
Examples, clearly written in as afterthoughts, are ‘glorious Lord who 
refused not himself to die’ (section XXII, lines 1-2),™ ‘stone’ (from 
‘pietra’) for ‘pity’ (from ‘pieta’ — XXII, 37), ‘Osanna in excelsis’ 
(XXIII, 28), and ‘How is the populous city become solitary and she 
is a widow who was queen of nations’ (XXVIII [xxix], 1-2). Twelve 
other revisions that likewise must derive from a second text are ‘such 
form’ (XII, 91), ‘vile’ (XIII, 6), “Ladies who apprehend love’ (XIX, 7), 
‘each saint’ (XIX, 31), ‘in energy’ (XXI, 4), ‘And on every’ (XXI, 
11), ‘blessed’ (XXI, 16), ‘with a good child’ (XXII, 6),‘expected’ 
(XXII, 17), ‘Her face bathed’ (XXII, 39), the cancellation of “The 
Canzone Recounts a vision . . .’ (XXIII, three lines preceding line 
70), and the insertion of a caret to indicate an omission in the first text 


” Letters, V, 78. 

™ References to the text of the translation are by section and line as printed below. 

* A double system of section numbering from XXVII to the end is necessitated 
by the fact that in the Moore-Toynbee edition (Le opere di Dante Alighieri, Ox- 
ford, 1924), C. E. Norton’s translation, and elsewhere, section XXVI of the standard 
critical text (edited by Michele Barbi, Le opere di Dante, Florence, 1921), is divided 
into two sections, XXVI and XXVII. 
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(XXIV, 21). The only edition that would account for all of these 


revisions, including the change of ‘pieta’ to ‘pietra,’ is that of Odoardo 
Machirelli and Luigi Crisostomo Ferrucci, Pesaro, 1829, with variant 
readings in the margins. It is conceivable that the change to ‘pietra’ 
was a guess on Emerson’s part, but this is unlikely, since the word is 
written into the margin with no question mark following.” 

The manuscript of the translation was found in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, in the summer of 1941, by Professor Ralph Leslie Rusk, among 
papers belonging to the Ralph Waldo Emerson Memorial Association, 
and at that time in the keeping of Mr Edward Waldo Forbes, a grand- 
son of Emerson; and soon afterward it was deposited, by the Associa- 
tion, in the Harvard College Library. Professor Rusk generously 
called the present editor’s attention to it. It is a translation of all of the 
Vita Nuova (without the divisioni) except eleven and one-half lines 
of one sonnet — the one beginning ‘Color d’ amore,’ in section XXXVI 
(xxxvii); and it includes a second, revised draft of the first four and 
one-half pages (the first two sections). For brevity and convenience 
of reference, the nearly complete translation is herein referred to as 
MS 1, and the revised draft of the first two sections as the Fragment. 

MS 1 is written on thirty-six half-sheets of paper measuring eight 
by ten inches, each folded once so as to form two leaves or four pages 
measuring five by eight inches. This bundle of thirty-six folded sheets 
is enclosed in a thirty-seventh folded sheet, on the outside or front of 
which is written, in Emerson’s hand: 


Dante’s 
Vita Nuova 
R.W.E. 


The folded sheets are numbered consecutively, in Emerson’s writing, 
1-36, in the upper left-hand corner of the first page of each sheet. In- 
dividual pages of the sheets, not numbered by Emerson, are designated 
hereafter 1a, 1b, 1c, 1d, etc., for purposes of reference. All pages of all 
thirty-six sheets are written on with three exceptions: page 19d is 
blank, although nothing is omitted at that place; about one third of 
° oe. ‘ ’ ’ 

page 32b is blank, where most of the sonnet beginning ‘Color d’ amore 
* Were it not for the change to ‘pietra’ other candidates for the second text would 

be that in Vol. IV, dated 1830, of Le opere minori di Dante, Florence, Ciardetti and 


Molini, 1830-41, or that edited by Pietro Fraticelli in Vol. Ill, dated 1839-40, of 
Opere minori di Dante Alighieri, Florence, 1834-40. 
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was left untranslated; and the latter half of page 36c and all of page 
36d are blank because the translation ends on page 36c. It might also 
be mentioned that one of the sonnets (‘Spesse fiate,’ section XVI) is 
translated twice, on pages 13d and 14a, and that the version on 142, 
which fills about two thirds of the page, is canceled. MS 1, then, fills 
140% pages of manuscript. The Fragment is written on one sheet of 
paper, ten by sixteen inches, folded once so as to make two leaves or 
four pages measuring eight by ten inches. The pages of the Fragment, 
then, are just twice the size of the pages of MS 1, and three and a half 
of the pages are filled. 

Both MS 1 and the Fragment are written chiefly in ink, but pencil 
is occasionally employed for a word or a phrase, a correction, a mark 
of punctuation, a canceling line, or a marginal mark.”* 

MS 1 is apparently a first draft, for there are in it many cancella- 
tions, insertions, and substitutions of words — about three revisions 
per page on the average. But about three fourths of the revisions are 
in the first half of the manuscript (where the average number of re- 
visions is about four and a half per page), so that the pages of the latter 
half present a much cleaner appearance. In the Fragment there are 
seventeen revisions, an average of about five per large page. Many of 
the revisions, in both versions, involve only a single word. A large 
majority of the revisions are in ink, the others are in pencil. One can- 
not say that all the revisions in ink were made at one time and all those 
in pencil at another, since some words of the original text, in both ver- 
sions, are in pencil, and of alterations that clearly date later than the 
time of the initial composition of the pages involved, some are in ink 
and a few in pencil. Words originally written in ink were sometimes 
revised with pencil, and the small number of words originally written 
in pencil were usually revised with ink. 

Moreover, it is impossible to ascertain just when all of the revisions 
were made. One can see that at least fifty-five of them were made at 
the very time of first writing the translation (for example, some re- 
vised readings were written immediately to the right of words can- 
celed, and some words were canceled by being smeared while the ink 
was still wet), and it is highly probable that many more of the re- 
visions were made during the time of initial composition. In fact, only 
two bits of evidence suggest that any revisions were made after the 


“Penciled marginal marks include an x-shaped cross, an asterisk, a few vertical 
lines about an inch long, and a few question marks. 
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orginial draft of the manuscript was completed. One is Emerson’s 
words in his letter of 11 July 1843 to Margaret Fuller: ‘We shall after 
some correcting & filing get that which you were to do for me.’ But 
even this letter, which was written just after he had finished the first 
draft of the translation, seems to indicate that the revising had already 
been started, and there is no way to determine whether it was con- 
tinued. The other bit of evidence is the fact that a very few revisions, 
as already noted, were based upon a text other than that of Sermartelli. 
It seems almost certain that Emerson did not have the second text (pre- 
sumably Pesaro, 1829) when he was first writing the pages on which 
the revisions in question were made; nevertheless, these few revisions 

might have been made either before or after the first draft of the entire 
translation was completed. Equally indefinite is the date of the w riting 
and of the revision of the Fragment; one can tell only that it was written 
after the corresponding part of MS 1. In any event, it is a reasonably 
safe guess that nearly all of the revisions were made either during the 
time the translation was first being written, or soon afterward. 

The text of the translation presented herewith is intended as a faith- 
ful transcription of Emerson’s work, within the framework of certain 
conventions that it seemed practical to adopt. The translation has been 
given in its revised form: cancellations have not been recorded. In the 
small number of places where Emerson made a revision without can- 
celing what he first had written, or in effect left alternate readings, only 
the reading that seems to have been his later choice has been given. In 
other words, rejected alternate readings (uncanceled) have not been 
preserved in the transcript. Where Emerson unintentionally repeated 
a word, as he did a few times, the unnecessary word has not been pre- 
served. In the very few places where it is obvious that he inadvertently 
omitted a letter or a word, the omitted letter or word has been sup- 
plied within square brackets. Capitalization has been regularized where, 
through revision or initial oversight, a capital or lower case letter was 
incorrectly allowed to stand in the manuscript; otherwise, Emerson’s 
usage has been followed, although some latitude has inevitably been 
necessary in interpreting Emerson’s intent with regard to certain letters. 
No mark of Emerson’s punctuation has been deleted or changed, but 
periods, enclosed in square brackets, have been inserted in a very few 
places where their presence seemed necessary to prevent ambiguity. 

For purposes of reference the lines of the printed text have been 
numbered, by sections. The section numbers (which are not given in 
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the text that Emerson used and hence are not in his translation) have 
been supplied; and the beginning of each section has been indented as 
a new paragraph, with the initial letter of each section capitalized — 
whether or not Emerson began a new paragraph and new sentence. In 
all other places Emerson’s paragraphing has been followed. All num- 
bers, letters, punctuation marks, and words that are in square brackets 
have been added to the text editorially. The Fragment is printed im- 
mediately beneath the corresponding portions of the first draft. 

A number of pages of the first draft, namely sheets 1a, 3c, 16d, 25d, 
35b and c, and 36b and c, have been reproduced in Plates I-IV, with 
corresponding section and line numbers given in the captions. These 
pages show, even in facsimile, some of the varieties of writing and re- 
vision that appear in the manuscript. 

The editor wishes gratefully to acknowledge the permission to re- 
produce the Vita Nuova manuscript, granted by the Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson Memorial Association through Mr Edward Waldo Forbes, Pres- 
ident, and by the Harvard Library; the advice and encouragement 
given by Professor Carl Swanson, of the University of Texas, and 
Professors Rudolph Altrocchi and Herbert H. Vaughan (both de- 
ceased), of the University of California; the courtesies extended by 
Mr William A. Jackson, Mr G. W. Cottrell, Jr, and Miss Carolyn 
Jakeman, of the Harvard College Library, and Mrs Howard W. Kent, 
of the Concord Antiquarian Society; the financial contribution of the 
University of California, rendered through the Research Committee 
of Santa Barbara College, toward expenses of travel and typing; and 
the assistance derived from the editions of the Vita Nuova by Kenneth 
McKenzie, Michele Scherillo, and Giovanni Melodia, and the transla- 
tions by Henry Cochin, Charles Eliot Norton, and Thomas Okey. 


J. Cuestey MatHews 


(The translation by Emerson follows overleaf.) 
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Dante's 


Vita Nuova 


R.W.E. 


[MS 1] 
The New Life of Dante Alighieri. 


[1] 

In that part of the book of my memory, before which little could 
be read, was found this title; The New Life begins. Under which title 
I find written the words which it is my purpose to copy in this book, 
& if not all, at least their sense. 


[IT] 
Nine times since my birth, was the heaven of light turned back to 
the same point in its proper gyration, when to my eyes first appeared 


[THe FRAGMENT] 


The New Life of Dante Alighieri. 


[I] 

In that part of the book of my memory before which little could be 
read, is found this title, The New Life begins. Under which rubric, I 
find written the words which it is my purpose to copy in this book, 
and if not all, at least their sense. 


(11) 
- Nine times already after my birth was the heaven of light returned 
to the same point in its proper gyration, when to my eyes first appeared 
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[MS 1] 


the gracious lady of my mind who was called Beatrice by many who 
did not know what she was called. She had already been so long in this 
life that in her time the starry heaven was moved toward the part of 
the East one of the twelve parts of a degree, so that she appeared to me 
as at the beginning of her ninth year, & I saw her about the end of mine. 
And she appeared to me clothed with very noble humble colour, & 
becoming purple, girt & adorned in the guise which belonged to her 
very tender youth. In this moment I say truly that the spirit of life 
which dwells in the secretest chamber of the heart, begun to tremble 


so strongly that it appeared frightful in my least pulses, & trembling 
said these words, 


Behold the god stronger than me coming to rule over me. 


In this point, the animal spirit which dwells in the chamber, in which 
all the sensuous spirits carry their perceptions, began to marvel much 
and speaking specially to the spirits of sight said these words, 


[THe FRAGMENT] 


the gracious lady of my mind, who was called Beatrice by many who 
did not know her name. She had then been so long in this life that in 
her time the starry heaven had moved towards the East one of the 
twelve parts of a degree, so that she appeared to me as at the beginning 
of her ninth year, & I saw her about the end of mine and she appeared 
to me clothed in a very noble lowly colour and becoming red, girt & 
adorned in the mode which belonged to her tender youth. At that 
moment, I say verily the spirit of life which dwells in the secretest 
chamber of the heart did so quake that it appeared violently in my least 
pulses, and trembling said, 


Ecce deus fortior me; veniens dominabitur mihi. 
Behold a god stronger than I who cometh to rule me. 
At that moment, the animal spirit which dwells in the chamber into 


which all the sensuous spirits carry their perceptions, began to marvel 
much, &, speaking specially to the spirits of sight, said, 
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[MS 1] 


Now appears our bliss. 


In this moment, the natural spirit which dwells in that part where our 
nourishment is administered, began to complain, & complaining, said 
these words, 


Ah miserable I shall be so straitened henceforth. 


From that hour onwards, I say that love ruled my soul, which was so 
suddenly disposed by him & begun to take so much security & so much 
lordship by the virtue that my imagination gave him, that it behoved 
me to do all his pleasure completely, and he commanded me many 
times that I should seek to see this youngest Angel; whence I in my 
boyhood many times went seeking her, & saw her with so new & so 
praiseworthy deportments, that truly might be spoken of her that 


[ THE FRAGMENT] 


Now hath appeared our Supreme Good. 
Apparuit jam Beatitudo nostra. 


At that moment, the natural spirit which dwells in that part where 
our nourishment is supplied, began to weep & weeping said, 


Heu miser, quia frequenter impeditus ero deinceps. 
Wois me | am henceforth to have my way no longer. 


From that hour forth, I say, that, Love ruled my soul, which was 
so much disposed by him & he began to take over me so much lordship 
& governance, through the strength which my imagination gave to him, 
that it behoved me to do all his pleasure to the utmost, & he commanded 
me many times that I should seek to see this youngest angel; wherefore 
Tin my boyhood many times went seeking her, & I saw her with such 
new & such praiseworthy manners that certainly those words of the 
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[MS 1] 
word of the poet Homer, 


“She did not seem the daughter of a mortal, but of god.” 


And whereas her image which continually dwelled with me, (was it 
the boldness of Love to subdue me,) always was of so noble virtue 
that it never suffered Love to rule me without the faithful counsel of 
reason, in what things such counsel were good to hear; and yet since 
to subdue the passions and acts of such tender youth one may appear 
to speak fabulously, I will depart from these, and passing over many 
things which might be taken from the book where these things are 
found, I will come to those words which are written in my memory 
under greater par[a] graphs. 


[THe FRAGMENT] 


Poet Homer might be spoken of her, 
“She seemed not the daughter of a mortal, but of a god.” 


And it was so that her image which continually abode with me, (was 
it the presumption of Love to subdue me) was always of so noble vir- 
tue that it never suffered Love to rule me without the faithful counsel 
of reason in matters wherein such counsel were good to hear. But since 
the controuling the passions & manners of so much youth may seem to 
some fabulous, I will quit these, & passing over many things which 
might be taken from the book where these lie hidden, I will come to 
those words which are written in my memory under longer paragraphs. 


[END OF THE FRAGMENT] 
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[MS 1] 
[IIT] 


When so many days were past that nine years were exactly com- 
pleted after the forewritten appearance of this most gentle maid, — in 
the last of these days, it happened, that this wonderful lady appeared 
to me clothed in the purest white, in the middle between two gentle- 
women who were of maturer age; & passing through a road turned 
her eyes towards that part where I was, very fearful, and by her 
ineffable courtesy which is today requited in the other world, saluted 
me virtuously, so that it appeared to me then that I saw all the limits 
of happiness. The hour when her sweetest salute arrived at me, was 
precisely the ninth of that day, and inasmuch as it was the first time 
that her words turned to arrive at my ears, I took so much sweetness, 
that, like one intoxicated, I departed from the company & withdrew 
to a solitary place of my chamber, & set myself to think on this most 
courteous one. And thinking of her, there came to me a sweet sleep 
in which appeared to me a marvellous vision, wherein I seemed to see 
in my chamber a cloud of the colour of fire, within which I discerned 
a figure of a signor of aspect fearful to the beholder. And he appeared 
to have so much joy in himself, that it was wonderful, and he said 
many things, which I did not understand, except a few, among which 
I heard these words; 


I am thy lord. 


In his arms appeared to me to sleep a person naked save that she was 
lightly infolded in a blood-red cloth, whom I beholding very atten- 
tively knew that she was the lady of peace, who had the day before 
deigned to salute me, & in one of his hands it appeared that he held 
something which burned wholly, & it seemed to me that he said to 
me these words; 


Vide cor tuum. 


And when he had remained some time it appeared to me that he waked 
her who slept, and so prevailed by his genius that he made her eat 
that thing which burned in her hand which she eat doubtfully. After 
a little while his joy turned into bitterest lamentation, and thus com- 
plaining he took again this lady in his arms, and with her he seemed 
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to me to go towards heaven. Whence I suffered so great anguish that 
my weak sleep could not bear, so it broke, & I awaked. And immedi- 
ately I began to reflect, & found that the hour in which this dream 
had appeared to me was the fourth of the night, so that it appeared 
plainly that it was the first hour of the nine last hours of the night. 
I thinking of this which had appeared to me proposed to make it known 
to many who were the famous poets (trovatori) in that time. And 40 
because I had already seen by myself the art of saying words in rhyme, 
I proposed to make a sonnet, in which I should salute all the faithful 
of love, & praying them that they would judge my vision, I should 
write them what I had seen in my dream, & I then begun this sonnet. 


To each taken soul & gentle heart, 

To whose sight comes the present word, 

To the end that they may write again their thought 
Greeting in the name of their lord that is, Love. 
Already was it the third hour 

Of the time when every star is most bright, 
When Love appeared to me suddenly 

Whose substance seen made me tremble. 

Glad seemed Love, holding 

My heart in his hand, & in his arms had 

My lady asleep rolled in a garment; 

Then he waked her, and with that burning heart 
Fed he her lowly trembling; 

Then bewailing it, he seemed to go away. 


50 


This sonnet was answered by many & with different meanings; among 
which respondents was he whom I call first among my friends (Guido 60 
Cavalcanti). And he wrote this sonnet. 


You have seen, in my judgment, every valour, 

And every game, & every good which man feels, 

As if you were in proof of a mighty lord 

Who ruled the world of honour. 

Then live in places where grief dies, 

And hold reason in your pious mind 

Yes go gently in dreams to the race 

Who carry their heart without pain. 

Seeing her carry the heart of you, 70 
Death demands your lady, 

Feeds on the living heart of her timid. 

When it appeared to you that she went away grieving 
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It was the sweet dream which was completed 
That its contrary came conquering it. 


And this was the beginning of the friendship between me & him, when 
he knew that it was I that had sent this to him. The true meaning of 
the said sonnet was not seen then by any one, but now is manifest to 
the most simple. 


[IV] 


And after this vision my natural spirit began to be impeded in its 
operation because the soul was all given up to thinking of this most 
gentle one, whence I became in a little time after, of so frail & weak a 
condition, that many friends grieved at my face, and many full of envy 
persisted to know of me that which I wished to conceal altogether, 
from others, and I becoming sensible of the evil demand which they 
made me, through the will of love which commanded me according 
to the counsel of reason, answered them, that love was that which had 
governed me thus. I spoke of love because I carried in my face so 
many of his ensigns which could not be covered & when they asked 
on whose account this love had thus destroyed me I smiling looked at 
them & said nothing to them. 


[V] 


One day it happened that this most gentle one sat in a place where 
were heard words of the Queen of Glory, & I was in a place from 
whence I could see my chief joy, and in the midst between her & me 
in a right line sat a gentlewoman of very pleasant aspect who beheld 
many times with wonder my glances which appeared to terminate 
on her, whence many were informed of her looking. And so much 
was this regarded, that, on leaving that place I heard some one say 
near me, See how such a lady destroys the person of this man. And 
naming her, I heard that they spoke of her who was placed midway 
in the right line which begun from the most gentle Beatrice & termi- 
nated in my eyes. Then I comforted myself much, assuring myself 
that my secret was not communicated to others that day by my face, 
& immediately I thought of making of this gentlewoman a screen of 
the truth, and I carried this so well in a little time that my secret was 
bélieved to be known by many persons who spoke to me of it. Through 
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this gentlewoman I concealed myself some years & months & to make 
it more credible to others, I made for her certain little pieces in rhyme, 
which it is not my purpose to write here, except insofar as they con- 
cern the most gentle Beatrice; and therefore I will leave them all, only 
I shall write one which appears to be in praise of her. 


[V1] 


I say that in the time when this gentlewoman was the screen of so 
much love, there arose on my part a wish to record the name of the 
most gentle, and to accompany it with many names of ladies, & special- 
ly with the name of this gentlewoman, and having taken the names 
of sixty the fairest women of the city, where my lady was placed by 
the most High Lord, I composed an epistle under the form of service, 
which I will not copy, & should not have mentioned except to say 
this, that composing it, it strangely happened that in no other number 


would the name of my lady stand, except in the ninth, among the 
names of these ladies. 


[VIt] 


The gentlewoman through whom I had for some time concealed 
my inclination, happened to quit the abovementioned city & went 
into a distant country; I-as it were frightened from my fine defence, 
greatly discomforted myself more than I should have believed before- 
hand, & thinking that if I should not speak somewhat dolorously of her 
departure, people would very soon become aware of my secret, I pro- 
posed to make a lament, in a sonnet which I will copy, because my 
lady was the immediate cause of certain words which are in the sonnet 
as appears to whoso understands it; and then I wrote this sonnet; 


O ye who pass by the way of Love, 

Attend & behold, 

If any sorrow be great as mine. 

And I pray only that you will hear me 

And then imagine 

If I am the lodging & the key of every grief. 
Love, not truly by my small goodness 

But by his own nobility 

Placed me in a life so sweet & gentle 

That I heard myself say secretly many times 
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Ah! by what worth 

Does the heart so lightly possess this treasure? 
Now have I lost all my presumption 

Which arose out of the amorous treasure 
Wherefore I remain poor 

In a fashion, which to speak, breeds doubt. 

So that wishing to do as those 

Who through shame conceal their want, 

I outwardly show a gladness 

And within from the heart I pine & bewail. 


[VIIT] 


After the departure of this gentlewoman, it was the pleasure of the 
Lord of the Angels to call to his-glory a lady of very gentle counte- 
nance who was a great favourite in this city, whose body I saw lie with- 
out life in the midst of many ladies who lamented her. I also lament- 
ing, proposed to myself to say some words of her death in guerdon of 
this, that I had once seen her with my lady; &, on that, I touched in 
the last part of the words which I wrote of her, as appears plainly to 
whoso understands it; and I said then these two sonnets; of which the 
first begins; 


Lament lovers, since Love laments, 
Seeing what cause he had to weep. 
Love hears with pity ladies cry 
Showing bitter grief in their eyes, 
Because rough Death in gentle heart 
Hath wrought his cruel work, 

Spoiling that which the world praises 
In a gentle dame, out of honour. 

Hear how much horror Love felt, 
Since I saw him lament in true form 
Over the beautiful dead image; 

And I looked toward the Heaven often 
Where the gentle soul was already placed, 
Who was a lady of so gay an aspect. 


and the second; 


Rough Death, enemy of pity, 

Ancient mother of grief, 

Indisputable heavy judgment 

Thou hast given matter of grief to the heart; 
Wherefore I go sad. 
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The tongue wearies of blaming thee 

And if thou wouldst make request for grace 
It behoves that I tell 

Your offence with every cruel injury; 

Not because it is hidden from people 

But to make angry at it 

Whoso nourishes himself with Love henceforth. 
From the world thou hast divided courtesy, 
And that which in a lady is virtue to prize. 
In gay youth 

Thou hast destroyed amorous beauty 

I will no more discover what dame she is 
Except by her known virtues. 

Whoso does not merit salvation 

Let her never hope to have her company. 


[1X] 


Some days after the death of this lady, something occurred which 
required me to leave the city abovementioned, & to go towards those 
parts where was the gentlewoman who had been my defence. It 
chanced that [my] journey did not reach so far as to where she was, 
and although I was in the company of many according to the appear- 
ance, the going displ[e]ased me so that my sighs could not exhale the 
anguish which the heart felt, because I was departing from my felicity. 
And yet my sweetest lord who ruled me through the virtue of the 
most gentle lady, in my imagination appeared like a pilgrim lightly 
clad, & with coarse clothes, He seemed to me astonished & looked on 
the ground, except that sometimes his eyes turned to a beautiful run- 
ning river, very clear, which ran along the road in which I walked. It 
seemed to me that Love called me, & said to me these words; “I come 
from that lady who has long been thy defence, & I know that her re- 
turn will not be. And therefore this heart which I made thee to have 
from her, I have with me & I carry it to a lady who shall be thy defence 
as this one was, (and he named her to me so that I knew her well) but 
notwithstanding if of these words I have spoken to thee, thou speakest 
anything, tell it in a fashion that by them may not be discerned the 
feigned love which thou hast shown to this one, & which it will be- 
hove thee to show to others.” And having said these words, this my 
imagination disappeared very suddenly through the large part which 
it appeared to me that Love had given me of himself. And, as if 
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changed in countenance, I rode that day very thoughtful, &, attended 
by many sighs, on the next day I began thus this se* * 


Riding the other day through a road 

Sad at going where it displeased me 

I found Love in the midst of the way 

In the light dress of a pilgrim. 

His semblance appeared mean 

As if he had lost his lordship, 

And sighing thoughtful came 

So as not to see the people, his head down; 
When he saw me, he called me by name, 
And said, I come from the distant place 
Where was your heart by my will, 

And I bring it back to serve a new pleasure. 
Then I took of him so great part 

That he disappeared & I knew not how. 


[X] 


After my return I set myself to seek this lady whom my lord had 
named to me in the road of sighs &, that my story may be short, I say, 
that in a little time I made her my defence so much, that too many 
people spoke of her, beyond all the limits of courtesy, whereat I often 
was sorely grieved. And for this cause, that is, of this excessive fame, 
which appeared as if I had viciously defamed myself, that most gentle 
one who was the destroyer of all vices, & queen of the virtues, passing 
in some place, denied to me her sweetest salute, in which consisted all 
my peace. And digressing somewhat from the present argument, I 
wish to explain what her salutation operated virtuously in me. 


[XT] 


I say that when she appeared from any part, through the hope of her 
wonderful sweetness no enemy remained to me; also there was added 
to me a flame of charity, which made me pardon whoever had offended 
me. And if any one had demanded aught of me, my answer would 
have been only Love, with a face clothed in humility; and when she 
was at hand ready to salute, a spirit of Love destroying all the other 
sensuous spirits, advanced forth the weak spirits of sight and said to 
them, Go to honour your lady, & he remained in the place of them; 
and whoso had wished to know Love, could do so, beholding the tremor 
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of my eyes. And when this gentlest lady saluted me, not that Love was 
such a medium that he could shade from me the intolerable clearness, 
but he, as by excess of sweetness became such that my body, which 
now was all under his regiment, often moved itself as something heavily 
inanimate, so that it plainly appeared that in her salute dwelt my peace, 
which many times filled & overran my capacity. 


[X11] 


Now returning to the argument, I say, that when this joy was de- 
nied me, there came to me so much grief, that withdrawing from all 
company, I went into a lonely place to bathe the ground with bitterest 
tears. And, after some time, this weeping being stopped, I went into 
my chamber, where I could lament without being heard, and there 
calling pity from the Lady of all courtesy, & saying, O Love, aid thy 
faithful servant, — I slept like a beaten child worn out with crying. It 
happened in the midst of my sleep, that I seemed to see in my chamber 
beside me a youth clothed in whitest vestments & thinking much how 
much he looked at me there where I lay, & when he had looked at me 
some time, it seemed to me, that, sighing he called me; & he said to me 
these words. 


Fili mi, tempus est ut pretermictantur simulacra nostra. 


Then it appeared to me that I knew him who called me thus, as many 
times in my sighs he had called me and considering him I thought that 
he wept piteously & he seemed to expect some word from me, whence 
taking courage began to speak thus with him. Lord of nobleness, why 
weepest thou? and he said to me these words; 


“I am, as it were, the centre of the circle, to whom all the parts of 
the circumference are alike. But not so, thou.” 


Then thinking on his words, it seemed to me that he had spoken very 
obscurely, so that I forced myself to speak, & said these words to him, 
“What is that, my Lord, which you say with so much obscurity?” 
And he replied to me in the vulgar speech. “Do not ask more than is 
useful to you.” And yet I begun to speak with him of the salute which 
had been denied me. And asking the cause, it was answered in this 
manner. “This our Beatrice heard from certain persons that the lady 
whom I named to thee in the road of sighs received some displeasure 
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from you. And therefore this most gentle one who is the contrary of all 
annoys, did not deign to salute your person, fearing lest it should be 
hurtful. Wherefore to the end that she may truly know something 
of the secret you have kept through so long a consuetude, I wish that 
you should say certain words, first, in which you comprise the power 
which I hold over you through her, & how you were hers, so early, 
from her infancy & of this call as witness him who knows it and pray 
him that he tell her it, & I who know this, willingly will converse with 
her of it, & by this she shall know your will, knowing which, she will 
understand the words of those deceived persons. Make these words 
as a means, so that thou shalt not speak to her immediately, which is 
not fit nor send them into any place without me where they can be 
heard by her, but adorn them with sweet harmony in which I will be in 
all parts where it behoves;” and, having said these words, he disap- 
peared, & my dream was broken. Wherefore recollecting myself I 
found that this vision had appeared to me in the ninth hour of the day. 
And before I went out of the chamber, I proposed to make a ballad in 


which that was done which my lord had imposed on me, and I made 
this Ballad; 


Ballad, I wish that you should find Love 
And with him go before my lady 

So that my excuse which thou shalt sing 
My lord may reason with her, 

Thou ballad goest so courteously 

That without company 

Thou shouldest have courage in all parts; 
But if thou wouldst go securely, 

Find Love again first, 

Who perhaps it is not good sense to leave 
Because she who ought to hear thee 

If she is, as I believe, in truth angry with me 
If thou by him be not attended 

Easily may do you a dishonour. 

With sweet sound, when thou art with him, 
Begin these words; 

After thou hast sought pity, 

Lady, he who sent me to you 

If it please you 

If there be excuse would that you should hear it of me 
Love is here who through your beauty 
Makes him, as he will, change face, 
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Then because he made him look at another 
Think you not that his heart is changed. 

Tell her; lady his heart is set 
With such firm faith 
That to serve you he has every thought ready; 
Early was yours & he never swerved. 
If she do not believe you 
Tell her to ask Love whether it be true; 
And at last make to her a humble prayer 
(To pardon it if it were a trouble to her) 
That she would command me by mes[s]enger that I should die. 
And she shall see her good servant obey. 
And say to her who is the key of all pity 
Before I become free 
That I shall know how to tell my good reason 
Through the grace of my sweet notes; 
Remain thou here with her 
And tell of thy servant what you will. 
And if she by thy prayer pardon him, 
Cause that she announce to him a fair seeming peace. 
My gentle ballad, when it pleases thee 
Move in such form that you have honor. 


Should any man confront me & say that he knew not to what purpose 


was this speaking in the second person, since the ballad is nothing else 
than these words which I speak, then I say, that this doubt I intend to 
solve & clear up in this little book, in part even more doubtful, and then 
he may here understand who doubts more than one who should con- 
front me in the manner proposed. 


[XII] 


After the abovementioned vision, having already spoken the words 
which Love had charged me to say, many & diverse thoughts began 
to combat & to try me, each, as it were, irresistible; among which 
thoughts, four hindered most the repose of life. One of them was this. 
Good is the lordship of Love since it draws the mind of the faithful 
from all vile matters. Another was this. The lordship of love is not 
good, since by how much faith the faithful yields, by so much the more 
sharp & grievous crises it requires him to pass. Another was this; The 
name of love is so sweet to hear, that it appears to me impossible that 
its proper operation should be in most things other than sweet, because 
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names follow the things named, as it is written, Names are the conse- 
quences of things Nomina sunt consequentia rerum. The fourth was 
this; The lady through whom Love binds thee thus, is not like other 
ladies, that she may lightly be removed from the heart. — And each 
assaulted me so long, that it made me stand like one who knows not by 
what way he shall take his road, who wishes to go & knows not his 
path. And if I thought of wishing to seek a common passage for them, 
that is, one in which they should all agree, this was very unpleasing to 
me, that is, to cry out & to throw myself into the arms of pity. And 
remaining in this state, there came to me a willingness to write rhymes 
and, I then said this sonnet; 


All my thoughts speak of Love 

And have in them so great variety, 

That one makes me wish his power, 
Another foolish talks of his valour, 
Another hopeful brings me grief, 
Another makes me complain often, 

And they agree only in asking pity. 
Trembling with fear which is in the heart. 
Therefore I know not what theme to take. 
And I would speak; and I know not what to say; 
Thus I find myself in amorous errour 
And if with all I would make agreement 

It would need that I should call my enemy 
My lady Pity who defends me 


[XIV] 


After the battle of these different thoughts it happened that this 
most gentle one was in a place where many gentle ladies were as- 
sembled, to which place I was conducted by a friendly person thinking 
to do me a great pleasure, inasmuch as he led me where so many ladies 
displayed their beauties, wherefore I, not knowing whither I was led, 
& confiding in the person who was one that had led his friend to the 
end of life, said to him, Why are we come to these ladies? Then he 
said, that he did thus that they should be worthily served. It is true 
that here they were gathered to the company of a gentlewoman who 
was that day married, and, therefore, according to the custom in that 
“city, it behoved that they should give her their company in the first 
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sitting down at table in the house of her bridegroom. So that I, believ- 
ing that I did this friend a pleasure, made myself ready to stand at the 
service of these ladies in his company; and in the end of my making 
ready, it appeared to me that I felt a strange tremor begin on the left 
side of my breast, & extend itself suddenly through all parts of my 
body. Then I say that I turned my person feignedly to a picture which 
surrounded this house, & fearing lest others should be aware of my 
trembling, I lifted my eyes, & beholding the ladies, I saw among them 
the most gentle Beatrice. Then were my spirits destroyed through the 
force with which Love took me, seeing himself in such nearness to the 
most gentle lady, that there did not remain in life any but the spirits 
of sight, & even these remained outside of their organs, because Love 
wished to stand in their most noble place to see the wonder of this lady. 
And as soon as I was other than at first, I was much grieved for these 
little spirits (spiritelli) who lamented aloud, & said, If this one had not 
dazzled us out of our places, we could have remained to see the marvel 
of this dame, as our peers also remain. I say that many of these ladies 
becoming aware of my transfiguration, began to wonder, &, discours- 
ing, bantered concerning me and that most gentle one. Therefore the 
friend of good faith took me by the hand & leading me out of the sight 
of these ladies, asked me what ailed me? Then I answered somewhat, 
& rallied my dead-like spirits, & these fugitives being returned to their 
seats, I said to my friend these words, — “I have had my feet in that 
part of the life beyond, from which there is no more power in the under- 
standing to return.” And having parted with him, I returned to my 
chamber of tears, where, weeping & ashamed, I said to myself, If this 
lady knew my condition, I do not believe that she would so mistake 
my person; rather would she surely have much pity on me. And re- 
maining in this grief, I proposed to speak some words, in which, ad- 
dressing her, I might signify to her the cause of my transfiguration; & 
I would say that I know well that she knows me not, & that if she knew 
me, I believe that pity of it would come to others, & I proposed to tell 
her them (the words or verses) desiring that they would come by chance 
into her audience, & then I said this sonnet; 


With the other dames you deride my sight 
And do not know the lady who moves me 
That I assumed to you a strange face 
When I beheld your beauty. 


If you knew it, your compassion could not 
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Hold out longer against me the accustomed trial 
That when Love found me so near to you 

He took courage & so much security 

That haughtily among my tremulous spirits, 

Some he slew, & some he drove out, 

So that he alone remained to see you. 

Wherefore I change myself into the form of another 
But not so that I do not well taste now 

The woes of the tormented fugitives. 


[XV] 


After the new transfiguration, there came to me a strong thought, 
which rarely left me, nay which was always with me; since you came 
to so ridiculous appearance, when you were near this lady, why then 
do you seek to see her? If you were asked anything by her, what wouldst 
thou have to answer? Granting that thou shouldest have each of thy 
powers liberated, in as much as thou shouldest answer her. And to 
this replied another humble thought, & said, I would tell her that so 
soon as I imagine her wonderful beauty, so soon have I the desire to 
behold her, which is of so much force that it kills & destroys in my 
memory all which can rise against it, & therefore these past sufferings 
do not restrain me from seeking the view of her. Therefore, I, moved 
by such thoughts, proposed to say certain words in which excusing 
myself to her with such passion, I described also how it was with me in 
her presence; & I said then this sonnet; 


Whatever in the mind hinders dies 

When I come to behold you, o beautiful joy, 
And when I am near you, I hear Love 

Who says, Fly, if you are loath to die. 

The face shows the colour of the heart 
Fainting where it leans; 

And through the drunkenness of great fear 
The stones seem to cry, Die, die; 

It were a sin in whom should then see me 

If he should not comfort the astonished soul 
Only showing that he grieved for me 

For pity which shall kill your contempt 
Which cries in the sad expression 

Of the eyes which desire their own death 
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[XVI] 


After that which I had said in this sonnet I had an inclination to say 
also words in which I might say the four things also abovementioned 
concerning my state, which it did not seem to me I had yet made 
known. The first of which is, that, often I grieved when my memory 
moved the fancy to imagine what Love had made me become. The 
second is, that, Love often suddenly assailed me so strongly that there 
remained no other life in me except the thought which spoke of this 
lady. The third; that, when this battle of love so assaulted me, I moved 
myself, as it were, all discoloured, to see this lady, believing that the 
sight of her would defend me from this array, forgetting all which had 
befallen me through approaching so much gentleness. The fourth is, 
how such a sight not only did not defend me, but finally discomfited 
the little life I had; and therefore I said this sonnet; 


Often comes to mind 

The dark quality Love gives me 

And such pity rises, that often 

I say, Ah! Happened it so to another? 
For suddenly Love assaults me 

So that life almost leaves me 

A living spirit only remains 

(And this remains, because he speaks of you) 
Then I force myself to seek aid 

And thus dead-like & without strength 
I come to see you trusting to be healed 
And if I lift my eyes to look at you 

In the heart begins a quaking 

Which drives the soul from the pulses. 


[XVII] 


After I had said these three sonnets in which I addressed this lady, 
because they were, as it were, reporters of all my condition, believing 
that I should be silent & say no more, since I seemed to me to have ex- 
pressed myself sufficiently. Since then I refrained from speaking to 
her. It behoved me to take new & nobler argument than the past, &, 


because the occasion of my new subject is delightful to hear, I will 
relate it as briefly as I can. 
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[XVIII] 


Whereas many persons by my countenance had become acquainted 
with my secret, certain ladies who were met for their mutual enter- 
tainment, knew well my heart, because each of them had been present 
at my many discomfitures, & I passing near them as led by my chance, 
was called by one of these gentlewomen and she who spoke to me was 
a lady of very graceful speech, so that when I joined them, & saw well 
that my most gentle lady was not there, recollecting myself, I saluted 
them, & inquired their pleasure. The ladies were many, among whom 
were some who laughed among themselves: others of them looked 
at me, awaiting what I should say: others of them spoke apart, of 
whom one turning her eyes towards me, & calling me by name, said 
these words; “To what end lovest thou this lady of thine, since thou 
canst not sustain her presence? Tell us what is the end of such a love, 
which should be a thing wholly new.” And when she had spoken 
these words, not only she but all the others began to listen for my 
reply. Then I said these words; Ladies, the end of my love was truly 
the salute (saluto) of this lady, of whom perhaps you have heard, and 
therein abides the happiness of the end of all my desires; but since it 
pleases her to deny it to me, my lord Love (I thank him for it) has 
placed all my firmness in that which cannot be taken away. Then 
these ladies began to speak among themselves, & if sometimes we see 
fall water mixed with beautiful snow, so seemed it to me to hear their 
words come forth mingled with sighs; and after they had spoken awhile 
apart, again said to me that lady who had first spoken, these words; 
“We pray thee that thou wouldest tell us where is thy felicity?” And 
I, answering her, said thus much; “In those words which praise my 
lady.” Then answered me this one who spoke before, “If thou toldest 
me truly, those words which thou saidest describing thy condition, 
thou wouldst have turned with another intention.” Whereupon, I 
thinking on these words, as one ashamed, departed from them, & came 
away speaking to myself; ‘Since there is so much felicity in those words 
which praise my lady, why have I used others,[’] and therefore I pro- 
posed to take for the argument of my speaking evermore this which 
should be the praise of this most gentle one, & thinking much on that 
point it seemed to me that I had undertaken too high argument for me. 
_ So that I dared not begin, & so waited several days, with desire to speak 
& with fear to commence. 
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[XIX] 


It then chanced that passing through a road along which ran a very 
clear brook, I felt such willingness to speak that I began to think of 
the manner I used and I thought that to speak of her, was not fit; but 
that I ought to speak to ladies in the second person, and not to every 
lady, but only to those who are gentle, & who are not merely women. 
Then I say, that my tongue spoke as if moved by itself, & I said then 
“Ladies who apprehend love.” These words I laid up in my mind with 
great joy thinking to take them for my beginning; therefore being 
afterwards returned to the abovenamed City, & thinking for some 
days, I began the regular ode in the usual manner, as follows. 


Ladies, who have heard of Love, 
I wish to speak with you of - Lady, 
Not because I think I can perfect her praise 
But to discourse that I may relieve my mind; 
I say, that thinking on her worth 
Love so gently taught me to feel 
That if I then did not lose my fire 
I would put all men in love by my speech. 
And I do not wish to speak so proudly 
That I might become vile through fear, 
But I will treat of her gentle estate 
For her sake lightly, 
Ladies & amorous maidens with you, 
Since it is not fit to speak to others of her. 
An Angel calls in the divine intellect, 
And says, Sire, in the world is seen 
A living wonder, which issues 
From a soul which even up hither shines. 
Heaven which has no other defect 
Than wanting her, asks her of the Lord. 
And each saint asks Mercy 
Only pity pleads on our part. 
That the Lord says who understands it of my lady; 
Dear children now suffer me in peace; 
Pleases me that your hope is so great, 
There is one who expects to lose her 
And who will say in Hell to the Ill-born, 
I have seen the hope of the Blessed. 
My Lady is desired in highest heaven. 
Now I proceed to make you know her virtue: 
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I say, that whoso would seem a gentle lady, 
Go with her; since when she goes in the road 
Love casts in evil hearts a frost 

So that every thought of theirs freezes, 

And whatever can stand there to see, 

Must become a noble thing, or die. 

And when any one finds that he is worthy 
To see her, he proves his virtue, 

For that happens to him that imparts health 
And so humbles him that he forgets all sin. 
Yet has God, through greater grace, given, 
That he cannot end ill, who has spoken to her. 


Love said of her; A mortal thing — 


How can it be so adorned, & so pure? 

Then he beheld her & swore by himself 

That God did not mean to make a new thing. 
Color of pearl in her form, as 

It befits a lady to have, not out of measure, 
She has as much goodness as nature can; 

By her pattern beauty is tried; 

From her eyes, as she moves them, 

Proceed spirits of love inflamed, 

Which enkindle the eyes of whoso watches her, 
And pass through, so that each finds the heart. 
You see Love painted in the face 

So that none can behold her steadily. 


Canzone! I know that you will go oo 


To many dames, when I shall send you forth. 
Now I warn you, since I have trained you up 
For the daughter of Love, young & smooth, 
That where you go, you say praying, 
‘Direct me to go, since I am sent 

To her for whose praise I am adorned’; 

And if you will not go asa vain one, 

Nor remain where are mean people, 
Endeavour if you can to be made known 
Alone to a lady, or to a courteous man, 

Who shall swiftly deserve thee. 

Thou wilt find Love; with him, her; 
Commend me to him as you ought. 


[XX] 


After this sonnet had got abroad a little, because a friend had heard 


it, his desire moved him to pray me that I would tell him what is Love, 
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having, perhaps, through the words he had heard, a hope of me beyond 
what was due. Then I thinking that after such a piece, it would be fine 
to discourse somewhat, of love, & thinking that my friend should be 


served, I proposed to speak words in which I should treat of love, & 
then I said this sonnet. 


Love & the gentle heart are one thing; 
As the Sage in his precept has it; 
And you may dare be one without the other, 
As well as a rational soul without reason. 
Nature, when it is amorous, makes 
Love the Sire, the heart for his abode 
Within which sleeping he reposes 
As little and as long as he will. 
Beauty then appears in wise woman, 
ich pleases the eyes, so that within the heart 
Is born desire of the pleasant object, 
And so abides in it, 
That it causes the spirit of Love to awake. 
And the like does a valiant man, in a woman. 


[XX] 


After I had treated of Love in the rhyme aforesaid, there came to 
me the wish to speak words also in praise of this most gentle one, by 
which I might show how, through her, this love awoke, & how not 
only it awoke where it had slept, but where it is not in energy & there 
working wonderfully, made it appear; and then I said; 


In her eyes my Lady carries Love, 

Because she makes that noble which she looks upon. 
Where she passes, every man turns to see her, 

And whom she salutes, his heart quakes, 

So that looking down, his whole countenance is changed, 
And on every fault of his sighs. 

Flees before her, all anger, & pride. 

Aid me, Ladies, to do her honour, 

Every sweetness, every lowly thought 

Is born in the heart of him who hears her speak, 
Therefore is he blessed who first sees her. 

How she looks when she smiles a little, 

Cannot be told, nor held in the mind, 

So new & so gentle a miracle is it. 
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[XXII] 


Not many days after this, it pleased that glorious Lord who refused 
not himself to die, that he who was the father of so great a marvel as 
this most noble Beatrice, departing out of this life should ascend to the 
eternal glory. Therefore, because such departure is woeful to those 
who remain, and were his friends, and there is no friendship so close 
as that of a good father with a good child, and this lady was at the 
summit of goodness, and her father, as many believed, and as was true, 
was good in a high degree, it is manifest that this lady was bitterly full 
of grief, & when, according to the custom of the city, ladies with ladies 
& men with men assembled there, where this Beatrice piteously la- 
mented, — I seeing so many ladies return from her, heard them speak 
their words of this most gentle one, how she lamented, among which 
words I heard them say, “Indeed she wept so that whoever saw her 
might die with pity.” Then these ladies passed by, & I remained in so 
great sadness that some tears then bathed my face; which I concealed, 
covering my eyes often with my hands; and if I had not expected to 
hear again of her, since I was in place where most of those ladies passed 
who came from her, I should have concealed myself immediately when 
my tears came, & yet tarrying longer in the same place, ladies also passed 
near me conversing together in these words, ““Which of us can ever be 
glad, who have heard this lady speak so piteously?” After these came 
others, saying, “This one weeps neither more nor less than if he had 
seen her as we saw her.” Others then said of me, “You shall see this 
one so changed that he does not appear to be himself.” And thus these 
ladies passing, I heard their words of her & of me (in this manner I have 
set down), thinking whereupon, I proposed to say such words as I 
might worthily find occasion, in which words I comprised all which 
I had heard from these ladies, and, since I should willingly have ques- 
tioned them, if it had not been blameable, I took occasion to speak as 
if I had, & as if they had answered me, and I made two sonnets; and in 
the first I ask whatever I had to ask, & in the other I report their answer, 
taking that which I heard from them as they would have said to me in 
reply; & I began the first; 


Ye who wear a lowly semblance 
With downcast eyes showing grief, 
Whence come you that your colour 
Appears like that of stone? 
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Saw ye our gentle Lady, 

Her face bathed in the pity of Love? 
Tell me, ladies, what the heart says 
Since I see you go with honest action, 
And if ye come from so great piety, 
Please you to stay here with me a little, 
And hide nothing of her from me. 

I see tears in your eyes, 

And I see you come so disfigured 
That my heart quakes to see you so. 


The second; 


Art thou he who has discoursed with us often 
Of our lady, alone speaking to us? 

Thy voice resembles him well 

But thy sad form appears of quite another. 
Ah! why weepest thou so cordially, 

That you compel others to pity thee? 

Hast thou seen her weep, that thou canst not 
Conceal at all thy woful mind? 

Leave us to weep, & to go disconsolate, 
(And it were sin, if we should not,) 

Who in her sorrow have heard her speak. 
She has in her face sorrow so wise 

That who would have beheld her 

Would fall dead before her. 


[XXIIT}] 


After this, in a few days, it chanced that in (some) part of my body 
there fell on me a grievous infirmity, from which I suffered for many 
days the bitterest pain, which brought me to such debility, that I was 
forced to remain like those who cannot move themselves. In the ninth 
day, feeling my pain as it were intolerable, there came to me a thought 
of my lady. And when I had thought a little of her, & I returned to 
think of my debilitated life, and seeing how frail was its duration, even 
if I were well, I began to bewail myself of so much misery, and, deeply 
sighing, I said to myself, Of necessity, it must be that the most gentle 
Beatrice will some time die; and then I felt such an amazement of fear 
that I closed my eyes, and began to work like a raving person, & to 
imagine in this manner. In the commencement of the wandering which 
my fancy made, appeared to me certain faces of ladies dishevelled, 
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who said to me, “Thou too shalt die;” and after these ladies appeared 
certain different faces horrible to see, who said to me, “Thou art 
dead.” Thus my fancy beginning to wander, I came to that pass, that 
I knew not where I was, & I seemed to see ladies go dishevelled, weep- 
ing in a manner wonderfully sad, & it appeared to me that I saw the 
sun darkened, so that the stars showed themselves in such a colour 
that I thought they also wept, & very great earthquakes, & I, admir- 
ing in such a fancy, & greatly afraid, imagined that some friend came 
& said to me, “Now knowest thou not thy wonderful lady is departed 
from this world?” Then began I to weep very piteously, & not only 
wept in fancy, but I wept with my eyes, bathing them with real tears. 
I imagined that I looked towards the heaven & I seemed to see a multi- 
tude of angels who returned upward, & had before them a very white 
little cloud, & I thought these angels sang gloriously, and the words of 
their song I seeemed to hear were these, Osanna in excelsis. And others 
heard I none. Then it seemed to me that the heart, where so much 
love was, said to me, True it is that our lady lies dead; and through 
this I seemed to go to see the body in which that most noble soul had 
been, & so strong was the erroneous fancy that it showed me this lady 
lying dead, & I thought that ladies dressed her, her head, namely, with 
a white veil; And I thought her face had such an aspect of humility, 
that it seemed to me that it said, “I am to see the beginning of peace.” 
In this imagination I felt such humility from beholding her, that I 
called Death, & said, “Sweetest Death, come to me, and be not rough 
with me, since thou oughtest to be gentle, seeing where thou hast been. 
Now come to me who desire thee much. Thou seest that I already wear 
thy complexion. And when I had seen fulfilled all the doleful mysteries 
which are used towards the bodies of the dead, I thought I returned to 
my chamber, & here I looked towards Heaven, & so strong was my 
fancy, that weeping I began to say with true voice, “Oh beautiful soul, 
how happy is he who sees thee!” And I saying these words with dol- 
orous sobs, and calling death that he should come to me, a young & 
gentle lady who was by my bedside believing that my weeping & my 
words were only for the pain of my infirmity, began to lament with 
fear, and other ladies who were near the chamber, having compassion 
of me who wept, & of the lamentation which they saw this lady make, 
causing her to depart from me, (she who was my nearest blood-rela- 
tion,) they came towards me to wake me, believing that I was dream- 
‘ ing, & they bade me sleep no more, & not to disorder myself, & on their 
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thus speaking to me the strong fantasy ceased at the moment when I 
would say, “O Beatrice! blessed mayest thou be!”, and I had already 
said, “O Beatrice!” And recovering myself, I opened my eyes & saw 
that I was deceived, and as soon as I had called this name, my voice was 
so broken with the sob of grief, that these ladies could not understand 
me, (as I believe.) Add, that I waked, and was much ashamed, although 
through some admonition of love I turned myself from them, and when 
they saw me, they began to say, He appears as dead, & to say apart, 
Let us devise how to comfort him. Then they said many things to 
comfort me, & sometimes they inquired whereof I had had fear; Then 
I being somewhat reassured, and the imaginary disaster understood by 
me, I answered them, I will tell you what I have suffered. Then I be- 
gan from the beginning, & told them unto the end what I had seen, 
suppressing the name of this most gentle one. Then afterwards, being 
healed of this infirmity, I proposed to speak words of this which had 
befallen me, since it seemed to me an amorous thing to hear, & so I 
said it in this canzone. 


A gentle dame & young 

Well adorned with human gentleness 
Who was there where I often invoked death 
Seeing my eyes full of sorrow 

And hearing my vain words 

Was moved with fear to tears. 

And other ladies who were apprised by me 
For what she lamented with me 

Made her depart 

And approached to make me hear 

One said Do not sleep 

And one said Why do you grieve 

Then I left my new fancy 

Invoking the name of my lady 

My voice was so mournful 

So broken with anguish & tears 

That I alone heard the name in my heart 
And with looks of shame 

That overspread my face 

Love made me turn towards them 

And such was my colour 

As the speaking of the death of others brings. 
Ah let us comfort this one 

Said one to the other softly 
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And they said often 

What seest thou that thou faintest 

And when I was a little recovered 

I said, Ladies I will tell it you. 

While I thought on my frail life 

And saw how short its term is, 

Love pitied me in the heart where he dwells, 
Because my soul was so sad 

That sighing I said in my thought 

It will befall that my lady will die. 

Thence I took such dismay 

That my eyes closed, being weighed down 
And my spirits were so discouraged 

That they went wandering each his way 
Then given up to imagination 

Out of knowledge, out of truth, 

Faces of afflicted ladies appeared to me 
Who said to me, Thou wilt die, thou wilt die, 
Then I saw many vague forms 

In the vain imagination in which I was 
And I seemed to be I know not where 

And to see ladies go dishevelled 

Weeping & lamenting 

Who shot up flames of sadness 

Then methought gradually 

The sun was darkened & the moon appeared 
And they wept, he and she. 

The birds fell flying thro the air 

And the earth quaked 

And a man appeared to me pale & faint 
Saying What dost thou knowest thou not 
Thy lady is dead who was so fair? 

I lifted my eyes bathed in tears 

And saw what seemed a shower of manna 
Angels who returned up into heaven 

And they bore a little cloud before them 
After which they cried Hosanna 

And if they had said more I would tell you 
Then said Love I hide it from you no more 
Come & see thy lady who lies dead. 

The fallacious imagination 

Led me to see my dead lady 

And when I had seen her 

Methought ladies covered her with a veil 
And she bore in her looks true lowliness 
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Which seemed to say I am in peace. 

I became in grief so humble 

Seeing in her such finished humility 

That I said Death I hold thee very gentle 
Thou shouldst ever be a delicate thing 

Since thou dwellest in my lady 

And thou oughtest to have pity & not disdain. 
See I come to thee with such desire 

To be of thine that I resemble thee in faith 
Come since the heart seeks thee 


Then I departed every grief being fulfilled 
And when I was alone 


I said looking towards the other kingdom 
Blessed, o beautiful soul, is whoever sees thee. 
Ladies, you called me then, I thank you. 


[XXIV] 


After this vain imagination, it happened one day that I sitting 
thoughtful in some place, felt a quaking commence in my heart as if 
I had been in the presence of this lady, then I say that there came to me 
an imagination of Love, who appeared to come from that place where 
my lady stood, & I thought that he said in my heart, “See thou bless 
the day when I took thee, since thou oughtest to do it,” and certainly 
my heart seemed so glad that it did not appear to me to be my heart, 
through its new condition; and a little after, these words which my 
heart said to me with the tongue of love, I saw come towards me a 
gentle lady who was of famous beauty, and was long since the wife 
of my first friend (Guido Cavalcanti). The name of this lady was 
Giovanna, save that through her beauty, as some believe, the name of 
Primavera (The Spring) was bestowed on her, & so was she called. 
And looking near her, I saw come the wonderful Beatrice. These 
ladies came near me, one after the other, and I thought that Love spoke 
in my heart & said, “This first one is named Primavera, only for this 
coming of today, since I moved the bestower of her name to call her 
also Primavera, because prima verra (she shall first see) the day when 
Beatrice shall show herself according to the imagination of her faithful 
servant; and if I also wish to consider her name to signify that she is 
what (the Spring) Primavera is.” And then I thought that I said other 
words to myself, that “whoever wishes to consider subtilly this Beatrice, 
would call her Love, through the strong resemblance which she has 
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to me,” whereupon I afterwards musing, proposed to write in rhyme 
to my first friend, suppressing certain words which it seemed fit to 
omit, I thinking that also his heart would admire the beauty of that 
gentle primavera (spring), and I said this sonnet; 


I felt awaken within my heart 

An amorous spirit which slept, 

Then saw I Love come from far 

So cheerful that hardly I knew him 

Saying, Bethink thee to do me honour; 

And at each word, he smiled; 

And my lord remaining with me a little while, 
I looking in that quarter whence he came, 
Saw Mona Vanna and Mona Bice 

Come towards that place where I was, 

The one marvel after the other; 

It is as if my mind said to me again, 

Love said to me, This is Primavera, 

And this is called Love, who so resembles me. 


(To be concluded) 














Autobiography in Fiction: 
An Unpublished Review by Henry James 


FEW months ago Dr W. H. Bond of the Harvard College 

Library turned up, in a mass of essays written for the North 

American Review, the holograph manuscripts of four early 

book reviews by Henry James. The reviews were of 1865— 
68, that is, of James’s twenty-second to his twenty-fifth years. The 
young Henry, beginning his novitiate in letters, had submitted his first 
literary notices to Charles Eliot Norton, editor (with Lowell) of the 
Review, during the winter of 1863-64. The mass of papers that yielded 
the manuscripts was presented to Harvard by Norton in 1903, but had 
never been itemized and catalogued. Three of the four newly discov- 
ered notices were published anonymously in the Review; they had 
earlier been identified as by James in Cushing’s Index.’ The fourth 
manuscript, a review of Bayard Taylor’s novel, John Godfrey’s For- 
tunes, is now published for the first time. It is of 1865 and becomes the 
earliest James manuscript extant. But it is important for other reasons 
as well: it hints at the future cosmopolitan novelist, and it discloses 
certain valuable primitive utterances on the craft of fiction. James 
was to repeat and elaborate these with great subtlety in subsequent 
years. 

The holograph pages are extensively edited in Norton’s hand and 
the manuscript carries a number, assigning it to a group of critical 
notices destined for the Review. Publication, clearly, had been in- 
tended. We may speculate that Norton did not use the notice because 
he may still have been dissatisfied with it, even after heavily editing it: 
this would not, however, explain why he gave it an editorial number. 
We may also hazard a guess that he considered some of James’s judg- 

* William Cushing, Index to the North American Review. Volumes 1-CXXV. 
1815-1877 (Cambridge, Mass., 1878), p. 135. The published reviews are: 1) of 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s Epictetus, Review, CII (April 1866), 599 (reprinted 
in Notes and Reviews, ed. Pierre de C. la Rose, Cambridge, Mass., 1921); 2) of Wil- 
liam Morris’ The Life and Death of Jason, Review, CV (October 1867), 688 (re- 
printed in Views and Reviews, ed. Le Roy Phillips, Boston, 1908); 3) of P. G. Ham- 


erton’s Contemporary French Painters, Review, CVI (April 1868), 716 (reprinted 
in The Painter’s Eye, ed. John L. Sweeney, London, 1956). 
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ments too severe; but this too seems unlikely, since the general pur- 
pose of his blue-penciling had been to tone down the severities. Lack- 
ing further data we can resort, I think, to the most obvious explanation: 
that the review was crowded out, became lost in the shuffle of new 
and more important material, and simply remained in the journal’s 
archives until transferred, decades later, to Harvard. 

The manuscript can be dated without difficulty. Written across the 
top of the first page is a one-sentence note from the young writer to 
his editor: ‘I will bring the Notice of “Moods” in a day or two — H. J.’ 
(see Plate I). The review of Louisa May Alcott’s Moods appeared in 
the July 1865 issue. Henry James was himself, at that time, the author 
of but two published pieces of fiction: an unsigned tale, ‘A Tragedy of 
Error,’ in the Continental Monthly of February 1864, and “The Story 
of a Year’ in the Atlantic Monthly of March 1865. 

Dr Bond’s discovery, it can be seen, gives us four manuscripts (and 
for good measure one of them unpublished) from James’s earliest writ- 
ing phase, the period when he was taking his preliminary — but far 
from faltering — literary steps. His writing, from the outset, possessed 
an easy assurance; he had no hesitation in laying down fictional law to 
his fellow-writers. One can see the youth’s self-confidence in the firm 
pen strokes, the careful punctuation, the large legibility, the pondered 
sentences, and the substance of what he wrote fully justifies his pose 
and his gesture (see Plates I and II). The reviews are of extraordinary 
precocity. Perhaps this explains James’s need to put on, before his 
readers, the air of an older man, one seasoned in criticism and in life. 
For no young writer — unless it be James Joyce, in our time — ever 
spoke to his elders with more savoir-faire and more aplomb. Miss Al- 
cott, visiting the James family at this time, wrote in her journal: ‘Henry 
Jr. wrote a notice of “Moods” for the “North American,” and was 
very friendly. Being a literary youth he gave me advice, as if he had 
been eighty and I a girl.” Miss Alcott was actually ten years older 
than the future novelist. Her remarks were generous, for the young 
Henry James was at moments far from ‘friendly’ in the notices that he 
wrote. He criticized, indeed, as with a sledge hammer. He had discov- 

*See Leon Edel, Henry James: The Untried Years (Philadelphia, 1953), chapter 
titled ‘Ashburton Place,’ for details concerning James’s first story. The text of ‘A 
Tragedy of Error’ was reprinted in the New England Quarterly, XXIX (September 


1956). 
* Louisa May Alcott: Her Life, Letters and Journals, ed. Ednah D. Cheney (Bos- 
tofi, 1889), p. 165. 
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ered fictional Truth, and he asserted it as the final Word. And it is 
illuminating to be able to observe Charles Eliot Norton’s blue pencil 
moving across the pages of the early reviews, softening awkward re- 
marks, tightening the prose, improving the manuscripts’ manners. 
There is hardly an editorial correction in John Godfrey’s Fortunes with 
which any reader today could quarrel. Norton intervenes when Henry 
speculates needlessly, or talks about himself rather than about the book: 
We have many faults to find with Mr. Taylor’s mode of relating them 
[the hero’s fortunes]. We advert to the defects of the book the more 
frankly, because equally with its merits, they have obtained such general 


applause. Before reading the present work we were unacquainted with 
Mr. Taylor as a novelist. [etc. etc.] 


Norton penciled out this garrulity. But even after he had toned down 
some of the harsher observations, certain body-blows remained that the 
later Henry clearly would have cushioned. Bayard Taylor has ‘a ready 
common-place invention’; his rustics are ‘vulgar’; his ‘“fashionables”’ 
lack grace; the book is a tissue of absurdities — in a word Taylor is not 
‘as a novelist, an artist.’ A reader of the book today would concede that 
these judgments, if unsparing, were warranted. The novel may have 
for us a certain quaint interest in its pictures of a very old — or rather 
a very young — New York, but ‘commonplace’ would be quite the 
word to use in describing them. 

In the light of what was to come, it is not surprising that Henry 
James cast a sensitive eye in his review on Taylor’s subtitle, ‘A Story 
of American Life.’ James from his earliest years had had a vision both 
of America and Europe; he had discovered anything but the ‘common- 
place’ on both sides of the Atlantic. The five sentences he devotes to 
this matter are filled with sharp foreshadowings of the ‘international’ 
theme by which the world was to know him little more than a decade 
later: 


We found . . . a general tone of vulgarity which made us regret that the 
author had seen fit, on his title page, to emphasise the American character 
of his work. We are so much misrepresented by foreigners in this respect 
that we are very sorry to have our case made worse by native writers. It 
is hard to point out the specific grounds of this imputation. They consist, 
broadly, in the fact that the reader feels himself to be in the society of men 
and women without tastes, manners or traditions. An impression the re- 
verse of this is not perhaps, among well-bred Americans, so forcible as to 
be unpleasant, as it sometimes is among ill-bred Englishmen; but it is as- 
suredly not conspicuous by its absence. 
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We must remind ourselves that these words were written at the end 
of the Civil War, at a moment when few, if any, Americans were con- 
cerned with European opinion of their taste or manners. That con- 
cern, indeed, seems to belong in our mid-century rather than in James’s; 
but in giving utterance to it the young critic enunciated the great theme 
of his work that was to become also the great theme of our time: Amer- 
ica’s relation to the world. It testifies to his early brooding sense of 
what it meant to be American, creator of a New World that in the full- 
ness of time was to meet and face the Old. 

Significant as this is, it is but a hint. A much more precise foreshad- 
owing is to be found in the part of the review of John Godfrey’s For- 
tunes that relates to James as a theorist of the modern novel. Taylor’s 
fiction seems, from the present perspective, a rather mediocre subject 
upon which a young theorist might sharpen his teeth; but then the 
young theorist was bursting with ideas and seemed quite happy to dis- 
charge them at the first target that offered itself. The review gives us 
new evidence of the strength of conviction, the critical force, the youth- 
ful dogmatism with which Henry James approached the art of which 
he was destined to become a master. 

In his early reviews, James urged American novelists to read Balzac, 
to try to understand that storytelling was not a matter of accident but 
of art, and to seek to create always a complete illusion of reality. A 
scene had to be laid, a drama launched, a character developed. His 
critical reviews are heavily laden with examples, and from them we can 
see the wide sweep of his reading in fiction: it ranged from Scott to 
Miss Braddon, from Jane Austen to Wilkie Collins; he read his novel- 
ists by the shelf, and it is clear that he was systematic and paid close 
attention always to technique. It has long been apparent that the early 
reviews contain, in crude form, the entire aesthetic of fiction that James 
was to develop almost half a century later in the prefaces to the New 
York edition of his novels and tales. The newly-discovered review 
contains a significant passage of this sort, intimately related to the 
future theories, and coming close to the heart of twentieth-century 
criticism of the novel. It consists of less than two hundred words. 
Casually read, it may seem rather trifling and unimportant, the stric- 
tures of a fussy youth who refuses to enjoy his fiction unless he can 
quibble about it. There were, however, good reasons for the seeming 
fastidiousness. 

The passage to which I allude occurs near the end of the review, and 
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was allowed to stand as James wrote it: there is not a single mark of 
Norton’s pencil on it (see Plate II). The autobiographical form in fic- 
tion, James observes, allows a writer to ‘run on.’ It admits the reader 
to the hero’s confidence, but from this moment the author is com- 
mitted to certain serious difficulties. 


The author not only puts off his own personality, but he assumes that of 
another, and in proportion as the imaginary hero is different from himself, 
his task becomes difficult. Hence the merit of most fictitious autobiogra- 
phies is that they give you a tolerably fair reflection of the writer’s char- 
acter. To project yourself into the consciousness of a person essentially 
your opposite requires the audacity of great genius; and even men of genius 
are cautious in approaching the problem. Mr. Browning the great master 


of the art in these days never assumes the burden of its solution but for a 
few pages at a time. 


James goes on to point out that Bayard Taylor has endowed his hero 
with ‘various nervous and magnetic sensibilities’ and with a ‘sensuous 
love of beauty,’ and it devolves upon him to ‘bear these things in mind 
in every line that he writes.’ He has, in effect, two stories to tell — the 
autobiographical story of what happened to John Godfrey, and the 
way in which this telling gives the reader a picture of Godfrey him- 
self. James is here making a very acute psychological point: that a 
person reveals himself by all that he does, that speech and action explain 
motivation, that the writer cannot predicate one kind of personality 
and then allow it to act as if it were another. In understanding this, the 
twenty-two-year-old James shows how brilliantly he has grasped the 
deeper complexity of the autobiographical form in the novel, and has 
learned not only the lesson of Balzac in realism, but of Browning in 
evoking the inner realities of personality. Indeed here, more closely 
than ever before, we can see the connection between James’s reading of 
Browning and the evolution of his sense of ‘the point of view’ in the 
novel. How is the artist to cast off the ‘cursed autobiographical self,’ 
as Virginia Woolf called it, and so project a personality different from 
himself, and then make the personality consistent and sovereign? Read- 
ers of first-person novels tend too readily to take everything on the 
say-so of the narrator. The man who would some day write the tale 
of the little governess in The Turn of the Screw as a ‘trap for the un- 
wary’ perceived the trap from the first. The governess would tell a 
ghost story; but the way in which she told it would reveal also the kind 
of person the governess was. And while this may now seem vieux jeu, 
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so much have we discussed it in connection with the novel, it remains 
a singularly valuable observation. T. S. Eliot only recently reiterated 
it in a lecture devoted to the subject, The Three Voices of Poetry; and 
we have the no less obvious evidence of the continuing debate concern- 
ing the nature of The Turn of the Screw. 

Of Bayard Taylor’s hero, James writes: 


We are struck throughout by the incongruity between the character which 
Godfrey affirms of himself and that which he actually exhibits. Not that 
he exhibits any very pronounced character. But he falls below his pre- 
sumptive Self. He impresses us as a thoughtful, gentle, affectionate and 
charitable youth with a very matter-of-fact and prosaic view of the world 
and a good newspaper style. 


Implicit in these observations is the entire question of the ‘omniscient 
author’ of whom we speak so much nowadays. In Flaubert’s formula- 
tion he was to be, like God in his handiwork, omnipresent but invisible; 
in James Joyce’s later formulation he was to be ‘refined’ out of existence. 
As late as 1913 we find Henry James complaining to H. G. Wells that 
‘your leak is . . . your attachment to the autobiographic form,’ * but 
by far the most careful statement of the pitfalls awaiting the novelist 
who resorts to autobiography is to be found in the preface to The 
Ambassadors in the New York edition. Here the novelist explains why 
he has not given his protagonist, Lambert Strether, the ‘romantic priv- 
ilege’ of the first person. 


Had I, meanwhile, made him at once hero and historian, endowed him 
with the romantic privilege of the “first person” —- the darkest abyss of 
romance this, inveterately, when enjoyed on the grand scale — variety, and 
many other queer matters as well, might have been smuggled in by a back 
door. Suffice it, to be brief, that the first person, in the long piece, is a 
form foredoomed to looseness, and that looseness, never much my affair, 
had never been so little so as on this particular occasion.° 


The ‘large ease of “autobiography” ’ he explains in a series of images: 
in the case of Gil Blas or David Copperfield it is a matter of throwing 
the ‘reins on his neck’ — the hero’s — and ‘letting them flap there.’ The 
hero is thus equipped with the ‘double privilege of subject and object.’ 
What the author sacrifices in the process, says James, are ‘certain pre- 


“The Letters of Henry James, ed. Percy Lubbock (New York, 1920), II, 334. 

*The Ambassadors (New York, 1909), I, xvii-xviii; reprinted in The Art of the 
Novel: Critical Prefaces by Henry James, ed. Richard P. Blackmur (New York, 
1934), Pp. 320. 
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cious discriminations.’ For what happens in the end is a ‘terrible fluidity 
of self-revelation.’ The self-revelation is double. It is that of the hero 
who reveals himself and can say much more than is really necessary; 
and often that of the author as well, who reveals himself through his 
hero. 

We can see thus, in this early review, now rescued from oblivion, 
how clearly Henry James understood, from the start, the technical 
problems at the heart of fiction. There is indeed a kind of prescience in 
his recognition that ‘to project yourself into the consciousness of a per- 
son essentially your opposite requires the audacity of great genius.’ It 
required also a certain genius to formulate this perception, to foretell, 
so to speak, the creator of Leopold Bloom or the creator of Benjy 
Compson. The rescued review comes to represent for us one of the 
small but precious stones in the foundations of Henry James’s ‘house 
of fiction.’ In it the young man looks to the future novelist, or the 
future novelist looks out at us between the lines of the young man: the 
creator who would write twenty substantial novels, not a single one of 
which resorts to the autobiographical ‘I.’ When he does use it, in cer- 
tain shorter fictions, it is with complete awareness of what it must ac- 
complish. ‘A Light Man,’ which is of the early period, tells us a story 
of an unscrupulous individual who betrays his best friend, but we must 
deduce him for the rascal he is from his own genial words. The cousin 
of ‘The Impressions of a Cousin’ offers us a perfectly sane and circum- 
stantial story, but long before we have finished — if we listen attentively 
— we begin to wonder what the ‘impressions’ really are. I have already 
alluded to the seemingly truthful and earnest governess of The Turn 
of the Screw, whose story is coherent enough, if the reader allows him- 
self to be swept along by her emotions. We discover an equally sus- 
picious narrator in ‘The Friends of the Friends,’ whose perception of 
reality becomes increasingly questionable when we pursue her obser- 
vations and her reflections. There is, finally, the first-person hero of 
The Sacred Fount, the longest narrative in which James permitted 
himself to use the autobiographical method. He is the strangest of all 
the narrators, for he begins to wonder himself whether he isn’t reading 
more into things than he actually perceives. 

What James asks in these stories has long been a part of the legal 
structure of society: how reliable can a witness be, how firm is any- 
one’s grasp on reality? To put such a question presupposes a clear 
understanding of the problem on the part of the questioner. And this 
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Henry James had from the outset, as the text of the review of Jobn 
Godfrey’s Fortunes, published herewith, shows.° 
Leon EpEL 


John Godfrey’s Fortunes; Related by Himself; A Story of American 
Life. By Bayard Taylor. New York: G. P. Putnam; Hurd and Hough- 
ton. 1865. p.p. §11. 


John Godfrey, an ambitious and sensitive youth, comes up to New 
York from a small Pennsylvania village, to seek his fortune as a man 
of letters. After many disappointments and tribulations, he procures 
employment as a newspaper reporter. In the course of time he makes 
friends in literary and other circics. He falls into a semi-recognised 
literary society, the various members of which are described by Mr. 
Taylor with a humour which he probably intends to be satirical;* but 
which has the disadvantage of evoking comparisons with both Dickens 
and Thackeray which the author is ill able to sustain. Besides his Bo- 
hemian friends Godfrey is introduced to a beautiful heiress, a young 
lady remarkable for having saved the life of an Irish waiter, who while 
bathing in Lake George, had ventured beyond his depth. To this young 
lady our hero secretly pledges his affections. His suit, however, does 
not prosper. It happens that while engaged in the discharge of his edi- 
torial duties, he has had occasion to be of use to an unfortunate young 
girl whom poverty and disgrace threaten to turn upon the Streets for 
a subsistence. As he stands, late at night under a street-lamp, giving 
ear to the outcast’s tale, with his arm around her waist, “supporting 


*The review is written in ink on the rectos of ruled sheets of paper measuring 
7% by 9% inches, and numbered by James 1 to 17. From the manuscript as pre- 
served pages 9-12 are missing, apparently omitted deliberately by Norton as a means 
of shortening the review; Norton’s blue pencil supplies a completion for the sentence 
at the bottom of page 8, renumbers page 13 as ‘9-13,’ cancels the text at the head of 
page 13, and alters the opening of the next paragraph to bring it into conformity 
with the substituted sentence. 

In the following transcript, no attempt has been made to reproduce James’s few 
cancellations, false starts, or amended pen slips. Likewise Norton’s revisions have 
in general been ignored, though cognizance of one or two points of special interest 
has been taken in footnotes. 

Permission for this first publication of the review has kindly been given by Mr 
William James; the text of the review as here published is Copyright, 1957, in his 
name. 

- "An example of Norton’s editing: he altered ‘with a humour . . . satirical’ to 
read ‘in a style of satirical humour’ (see Plate I). 
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her,” his mistress, to whom he has not yet declared his passion and who 
regards him therefore but as a casual friend, passes by in a carriage and 
recognises him. The next morning she sends him a note informing him 
that their acquaintance is at an end! Considering Miss Haworth’s Lake 
George Adventure, we think she should have been a little more chari- 
table. The misconception is only temporary, but such as it is, it is suffi- 
cient to fill Godfrey with despair, to cause him to throw up his work 
and to drive him into dissipation. Here, as we have already seen it re- 
marked, was the one dramatic point in Mr. Taylor’s story. The author 
had it in his power to represent his hero, outraged as he was by social 
mistrust, as avenging himself on social conventions, and at least enjoy- 
ing the bitter sweetness of evil repute. The situation is indeed faintly 
suggested; but the narrative skims over it with a placid disregard of its 
best interests which the reader whose sympathies the author has suc- 
ceeded in enlisting, will find somewhat irritating. At last the truth 
shines forth; Godfrey’s character is rehabilitated, the outcast is pro- 
vided with kind friends, and the hero and heroine settle down in matri- 
mony in a snug little cottage on Staten Island. 

Such are John Godfrey’s fortunes. We have many faults to find with 
Mr. Taylor’s mode of relating them. We advert to the defects of the 
book the more frankly, because equally with its merits, they have ob- 
tained such general applause. Before reading the present work we were 
unacquainted with Mr. Taylor as a novelist. We therefore expected 
to find in these pages some justification of the praise which, both in Eng- 
land and America, has been awarded to his performances in this charac- 
ter. We confess we were considerably disappointed. We found but 
small measure of those qualities which we look for in a good novel: in- 
sight into character, beauty of style, humour, imagination.* We found 
a ready, common-place invention, and a competent knowledge of 
New-York life. We found, moreover, a general tone of vulgarity which 
made us regret that the author had seen fit, on his title page, to em- 
phasise the American character of his work. We are so much misrep- 
resented by foreigners in this respect that we are very sorry to have 
our case made worse by native writers. It is hard to point out the spe- 
cific grounds of [t]his imputaton. They consist, broadly, in the fact 
that the reader feels himself to be in the society of men and women 


* The entire passage ‘We have many faults to find . . . beauty of style, humour, 
imagination’ was deleted by Norton, who substituted a single sentence: ‘Let us see 
how the author relates them.’ 
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without tastes, manners or traditions. An impression the reverse of 
this is not perhaps, among well-bred Americans, so forcible as to be 
unpleasant, as it sometimes is among ill-bred Englishmen; but it is as- 
suredly not conspicuous by its absence. Mr. Taylor’s rustics, in the 
early part of the book, are vulgar without substantial humour and 
without reality. His “fashionables,” as he calls them, are equally 
wanting in grace. The children of a wealthy Philadelphian suffer from 
the fact of their father having taken it into his head to marry his cook. 
Why are we treated to this incident? It was intended, we presume, as 
a partial key to Penrose’s morbid cynicism. But why is Penrose intro- 
duced at all? What part is he meant to play? We strongly suspect that 
when Mr. Taylor created him in the early part of the book, it was with 
a very vague idea of his ultimate destiny. He is conveniently disposed 
of by being despatched to California. His slight collision with God- 
frey apropos of Miss Haworth was probably devised as a late expedient 
to justify his existence. The reader, however, who has been duly im- 
pressed by his subtle charms, will regret as the book draws to a close, 
that so brilliant a light should have been hidden under a bushel, and will 
perhaps recur with a melancholy shake of the head, to Steerforth in 
David Copperfield. But be that as it may, could not Mr. Taylor have 
contrived a domestic tragedy less tainted with the elements of farce 
than the elder Penrose’s marriage? There is something very absurd 
and very disagreeable in the constant allusions of a chivalrous and ro- 
mantic youth to the “Cook” as the source of his bitterest woes. This 
personage serves very well, however, as a pendant to the Irish waiter. 
Mr. Brandagee is another case in point. He is the “scion of a rich and 
aristocratic family in New-Haven,” who on the strength of an ex- 
tended European tour, entertains a dinner-party with anecdotes of his 
“old friends” Silvio Pellico and Paul de Kock. The only condition of 
success for a diner-out of the Brandagee stamp is good taste. Here, as 
in many other cases, the reader readily credits the author with a praise- 
worthy intention; but here, as in almost every case, he is forced to de- 
clare that a good subject is spoiled by defective execution. How dif- 
ferent a figure would Mr. Brandagee have made in Thackeray’s hands! 
Compare, in fact, the whole description of John Godfrey’s New York 
life, his ambitions, vanities and temptations, with the corresponding 
portion of Pendennis. Compare Mrs. Yorkton with Miss Bunion and 
_Miss Levi, the syren, with Blanche Amory. Mr. Taylor is of course 
not to be censured for not being as clever as Thackeray; but that union 
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of good sense and good taste which forms the touchstone of the artist’s 
conceptions should be within the reach of every man who claims to be 
an artist. Mr. Taylor is not, as a novelist, an artist: a peculiarity which 
he has the honour of sharing with a large number of successful writers 
of fiction. As an artist, it seems 


[at this point, four manuscript pages, numbered 9-12, are missing] ° 


profit — nor to the family circle before the children have gone to bed; 
but to mature men and women. 

Mr. Taylor had of course a leading idea in writing “John Godfrey.” 
We will gladly do him the justice to say that it defines itself with toler- 
able clearness. He proposed to represent, we conceive, the gradual 
process of undeception, of healthy sophistication, undergone in a great 
city by a friendless youth of delicate sensibilities and strong imagina- 
tion. Godfrey’s illusions begin to fall away before he comes up to 
town, and a few years of town life effectually dispel them. The idea is 
happier than Mr. Taylor’s execution of it: it is suggested emphatically 
enough for us to be sure it is there, but it is not carried out. That is, 
we are but half admitted to the hero’s confidence. In truth, the subject 
is too difficult for the author to handle consistently. We receive at the 
beginning a kind of tacit assurance that the hero will talk seriously, 
but as we go on, we find that he only intends to gossip — fluently 
enough, good-naturedly enough, perhaps; but still this promise is bro- 
ken and the book becomes, artistically, dishonest. The first few chap- 
ters, in which Godfrey treats of his childhood, are by far the happiest. 
Reminiscences of this period are always gossip at the best, and it is 
curious to see how commonly novelists, even poor novelists, excel in 
them. A writer who has brought his hero through his school-days very 
prettily and successfully, often fails of inspiration at the threshold of 
worldly life. This kind of retrospection makes poets and romancers of 
the dullest of us, and the professional writer gets the benefit of our 
common tendency. The autobiographical form of composition enables 
him to carry this tendency to its furthest limits. It is for this reason 
that it is so popular. It has indeed great advantages in the way of allow- 
ing a writer to run on, as we may call it; but it has the prime disadvan- 
tage of being the most dramatic form possible. The author not only 


*To bridge the gap Norton completed the sentence beginning ‘An artist’ as fol- 
lows: ‘An artist would have left undone much that Mr. Taylor has done.’, and sub- 
stituted ‘The author’ for ‘Mr. Taylor’ at the beginning of the next paragraph. 
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puts off his own personality, but he assumes that of another, and in 
proportion as the imaginary hero is different from himself, his task 
becomes difficult. Hence the merit of most fictitious autobiographies 
is that they give you a tolerably fair reflection of the writer’s charac- 
ter. To project yourself into the consciousness of a person essentially 
your opposite requires the audacity of great genius; and even men of 
genius are cautious in approaching the problem. Mr. Browning the 
great master of the art in these days never assumes the burden of its 
solution but for a few pages at a time. Mr. Taylor, having endowed 
John Godfrey with various nervous and magnetic sensibilities, and 
with a “sensuous love of Beauty” as his strongest characteristic, must 
bear these things in mind in every line that he writes. He has two 
stories to tell, one direct and the other indirect: the first, that of God- 
frey’s character, is contained in the way he makes Godfrey tell the 
second, that of his life. Does Mr. Taylor succeed where other clever 
men have failed? Assuredly not. We are struck throughout by the 
incongruity between the character which Godfrey affirms of himself 
and that which he actually exhibits. Not that he exhibits any very 
pronounced character. But he falls below his presumptive Self. He 
impresses us as a thoughtful, gentle, affectionate and charitable youth 
with a very matter-of-fact and prosaic view of the world and a good 
newspaper style. 

In writing these remarks we have felt frankly regarding Mr. Taylor’s 
book, although we have not spoken so definitely nor so fully as we 
might have done. We have perhaps done both him and ourselves in- 
justice by abstaining from the consideration of details. We shall re- 
serve our examination of this kind for Mr. Taylor’s next novel; for is 
it not probable that he will write another? *° He has our hearty wishes 


* James’s premonition was promptly confirmed by the appearance of The Story 
of Kennett in 1866, which was followed by Joseph and His Friend in 1870, the 
termination of Taylor’s career in the novel. John Godfrey’s Fortunes was the second 
effort; the first of an undistinguished quartet had been Hannah Thurston (1863), 
also subtitled, be it noted, ‘A Story of American Life.’ There is no evidence that 
James reviewed any other novel of Taylor’s, but he did review at least one other 
work in another category, a poetic drama on Mormonism, The Prophet (1874). 
The notice was again written for the North American Review and appeared, un- 
signed, in the January 1875 number (CXX, 188-194). Since it was a question here 
of a play in blank verse, James had no occasion to discuss fictional theory, but while 
finding certain scenes effective he regarded the work as second-rate and suggested 
that the theme was one ‘to which Mr. Browning alone of living writers could have 
rendered minute justice.’ 
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for success and our promise of hearty rejoicing in case of success. But 
we must say that success is contingent on principles of which in the 
volume before us he has signally failed to take counsel; principles which 
may be summed up in the following common-place: that to write a 
good novel is a work of long labour, of reflection, of devotion; and not 
in any degree an off-hand piece of business. 
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EMINISCENCES developing from such a title as mine may well 
start with the physical surroundings of classical study at Har- 
vard, that is, with what a student entering college, as I did, 
in 1898 found as a background against which stood out the 
close-up views of the personalities of his teachers. Another contempor- 
ary or a reporter from a different geological horizon might give a dif- 
ferent account; I can but attempt to convey my own impressions, ex- 
cluding, naturally, those of persons still living or but recently deceased. 

Save for the large structures of Widener Library and the Memorial 
Church, the Harvard Yard looked not unlike the same area today, 
though indoors there have been many changes. Most courses in the 
classics were conducted on the second or third floors of Sever Hall, a 
building much admired in its youth, and even today to many of us older 
alumni appearing, externally at least, more successful than its more re- 
cent neighbors. Internally its floors shook and undulated with the im- 
pact of arriving or departing feet, its small and plain classrooms were, 
save for some ‘tartered maps of the ancient world, as unadorned as I 
suppose the classes of eighteen years preceding us had found them, and 
there had been time in the intervening years to carve the simple forms 
at which we sat with the initials of many a seeker after culture and to 
permit the deposit upon walls and ceilings of that learned dust which 
Cambridge so readily welcomes. Tower rooms adjacent to the class- 
rooms heouishe waiting rooms for the faculty, whence at seven min- 
utes past the hour they sallied forth to action, each with his individual 
gambit, determined, expectant, dignified, amused, stern, or absent- 
minded. Some larger courses were given in the west classroom in Har- 
vard Hall, or even, like public lectures, in the lecture room in the semi- 
circular burl on the old Fogg Museum (now Hunt Hall). 

But especially dear to the recollections of ‘them of old time’ was the 
Classical Library in the south side of the first floor of Harvard Hall, 
keys to which were available to classical upperclassmen and graduate 
students. This was furnished with several large tables for reading and 
writing, a long standing bookcase on its east side for large folios, dic- 
_ tionaries, etc., the north and west walls being occupied by shelves with 
a fair set of Greek and Latin authors and the most used handbooks. 
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Homely and smelly gas lights provided an atmosphere conducive to 
evening somnolence, but at that period one of Harvard’s most dis- 
tinguished professors refused to replace his gaslights with the upstart 
electricity. 

East of the Classical Library there opened a smaller and more select 
retreat — also gaslighted — for members of the graduate classical semi- 
nary, who were usually about six or eight in number. If the door to this 
philological nirvana were open, less privileged souls outside might 
muster courage to consult some technical journal shelved within, but 
when the seminary was in session or when its members wished either 
quiet or a chance to chatter more freely together, the door was shut 
and bore upon its outside cards inscribed with two somewhat antithetic 
mottoes, one from the Clouds of Aristophanes: Yuxav copév robr’ éori 
dpovristypiov (This is the thinking-shop of wise souls), the other, in 
praise of wine-bibbing, from Varro: Hic hilaritatis dulce seminarium 
(Here is the sweet nursery of good cheer). Who first placed these in- 
scriptions was, even in my early days, already forgotten. Nor must it 
be supposed from them that the Latinists were always cheerful and the 
Hellenists always pensive, for Dean Mary Coes of Radcliffe College — 
a lady well known for direct and unflattering utterance — once re- 
marked that she had observed that those professors who taught Greek 
became pleasanter and pleasanter as the years passed, while those who 
taught Latin grew more and more rigid. (I always interpreted this say- 
ing in the light of her probable experiences in Fay House.) But be the 
facts as they may, I can still see, in my mind’s eye, unfledged youths is- 
suing forth from this sanctum sanctorum who were destined later to 
become some of the most distinguished classicists of the country (names 
furnished only upon special request). 

Facilities for study in the College Library were much restricted by 
lack of space in the old Gore Hall, a granite building in the Perpendicu- 
lar style (suggesting the chapel of King’s College, Cambridge), of 
which two surviving crocketed turrets may still be seen at either side 
of the entrance to the University Printing Office. This library, built 
nearly sixty years before my entrance to Harvard, was, despite a later 
enlargement, now crowded to the doors. Tables and chairs for study, 
save in the quite inadequate reading room, were scarce, even for the 
faculty, and well-known button-holing interruptions by a ubiquitous 
and pervasive professor caused certain of his colleagues to seek compar- 
ative quiet in a basement hide-away contiguous to (and perhaps under 
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the protection of) Migne’s great edition of the Church Fathers. A grad- 
uate research course with Professor Morris Hicky (‘Micky’) Morgan, 
in which I unexpectedly found myself enrolled as the only student, met 
in another burrow in the stacks, where the hungry professor used to 
refresh himself with mid-forenoon sandwiches during my weekly re- 
ports of progress, but such generous proximity to the stacks and the 
books themselves I think rather few of my contemporaries enjoyed. 
Contrasts with the present need hardly be elaborated, save to empha- 
size the free access to the books in the Lamont Library and the several 
house libraries; a larger main reading room; admission to the Widener 
stacks and, for competent students, an opportunity to study in them; 
the large and convenient Smyth Classical Library (including much of 
the fine classical collection of Professor Herbert Weir Smyth); the 
specialized palaeographic materials in Widener D for qualified gradu- 
ate students; and, finally, the rare book collections of the Houghton 
Library. In the enormous growth of the University Library as a whole 
the specialized collections of the Classical Department have richly 
shared. 

A comparison of the students six decades ago with those of today 
would show some changes of a general, some of a specific character. 
Either as the result of higher entrance standards, fortified by greatly 
increased competition for admission, acting as an effective strainer of 
the student body, or because of a certain sophistication diffused through 
many American universities, the students of today seem to me some- 
what less provincial and more soberly purposeful than my contempor- 
aries at the corresponding age. Perhaps the intervening world wars, 
unhappy as their results have otherwise been, may have encouraged 
travel, quickened social responsibility, and enlarged human sympathy. 
So much for Harvard students in general; in the specific field of the 
classics we of six decades ago were rather more strictly and rigorously 
prepared in the schools, especially in linguistic and grammatical mat- 
ters; less dependent upon translations, pronouncements in cram-books, 
and other substitutes of second-hand for first-hand knowledge. We 
covered a distinctly much narrower field, but cultivated it more in- 
tensively. On the other hand, the best students today, with greater 
flexibility in their programs and with tutorial assistance adapted to 
their individual needs, seem to me as naturally alert, intelligent, and 
_thoughtful as the ablest classical students of 1898. 

Our contacts with the faculty were rather limited, partly from the 
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recognition that the faculty were busy men, not always very accessible, 
especially before the easier relations that the house and tutorial system 
has fostered, and partly, it must be admitted, from our rather silly and 
schoolboyish desire to avoid any appearance of currying favor. If the 
tutorial system had done nothing more than to bring students and fac- 
ulty into closer relations it would have richly justified itself by its effects 
not only upon the tutored but perhaps even more upon the tutors them- 
selves. 

We did also have the Classical Club, for upperclassmen, graduate 
students, and faculty, meeting about once a month, with some gather- 
ings addressed by a faculty member — in which case the other faculty 
members were likely, in senatorial courtesy, to attend — and other 
meetings, devoted to reading less familiar authors, attracting only the 
student members with a young instructor or two to resolve puzzles in 
our sight translations. Also, toward spring, each member of the classi- 
cal seminary was expected to set forth the results of his researches at 
an open evening meeting, attended by the classical faculty, who might 
query, disbelieve, or confirm the speaker’s conclusions. In 1905 the 
experiment was tried of afternoon conferences open to the public, at 
which both faculty and advanced students might report, but the num- 
ber of speakers and hearers proved inadequate, and these meetings were 
abandoned. Like students in all ages we were at times impelled toward 
reforming measures, and in my diary, under date of 31 May 1905, I 
find that, after a Classical Club meeting, five of us stayed and discussed 
‘the defects of the present system of instruction in the classics at Har- 
vard.’ What these defects were supposed to be, however, I have long 
since forgotten, but perhaps the other four students — now emeriti of 
Harvard, McGill, Haverford, and California — may recall them. At 
any rate, three days after this gathering Professor Smyth invited sev- 
eral of us to his house to meet members of the Classical and Sanskrit 
Departments. Was there perhaps some connection between these two 
events? I do not now recall. 

I come now to the faculty, my first impression of whom was one of 
whiskers, my entrance to college having antedated the vogue of the 
safety razor. As in antiquity philosophers were recognizable by their 
beards, so in American colleges were professors down into the early 
part of the present century. Yet as early as 1910 the eminent ancient 
historian, Professor Eduard Meyer of the University of Berlin, told me 
that he was surprised — and I think rather shocked — by the youthful 
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smoothfacedness of American professors, his implication being that 
teachers so beardless could hardly be deemed authoritative guides for 
impressionable youth. Had he visited America a decade earlier, though 
even then beards were beginning to yield to mustaches, he might have 
been less troubled. Foremost at Harvard would generally be reckoned 
the full gray beard of that handsomest of the faculty, William Watson 
Goodwin (whose facial tradition was later to be continued by George 
Lyman Kittredge), supported by the full brownish-gray beard of for- 
mer Dean Clement Lawrence Smith, the square-cut brown growth of 
Minton Warren, the acutish beards of Clifford Herschel Moore and 
Herbert Weir Smyth (of his earlier period), the obtusish one of Dean 
John Henry Wright, the wedge-shaped imitation by William Fenwick 
Harris of the beards on Greek vase-paintings, and the nondescript 
grizzled hairiness of Albert Andrew Howard. The mustachioed group 
of James Bradstreet Greenough, John Williams White, and Morris 
Hicky Morgan (whose mustache was of just the convenient length to 
be chewed in frequent moments of excitement) received, as the years 
passed, accessions from the full-bearded, such as Moore, Lanman, and 
Smyth, while Charles Pomeroy Parker — distinct in various other re- 
spects, such as his innocence of things German — was the consistent 
example of the smooth face, foreshadowing in this respect nearly all 
present Harvard classicists. 

Most classical teachers at Harvard during my undergraduate years 
were themselves Harvard Bachelors of Arts, exceptions being White 
(Ohio Wesleyan), Warren (Tufts), Wright (Dartmouth), Frederic 
De Forest Allen (Oberlin), and that exception to all rules, ‘C Plus’ 
Parker (from Oxford), but several had received additional training in 
Germany, Goodwin, George Martin Lane, and Smyth having carried 
on the Gottingen tradition of President Felton and Edward Everett, 
while Howard had studied at Leipzig and Clifford Herschel Moore at 
Munich. Before teaching at Harvard Parker, Morgan, Howard, Moore, 
Carl Newell Jackson, and George Henry Chase had been instructors 
in privately endowed schools (such as Andover, St Mark’s, and St 
Paul’s), and this experience was certainly not without its helpful effect 
upon their teaching, which was entirely uninfluenced by courses in 
pedagogy. Least provincial in general outlook I should consider H. W. 
Smyth —a cosmopolite in the realm of ideas—and C. H. Moore, who, 
like Odysseus, had seen the towns and known the minds of many men. 
As most provincial I should reckon — but de mortuis nil nisi bonum. 
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By contrast, at the present day, Harvard has drawn a majority of its clas- 
sical appointments from other countries or at least from other institu- 
tions. In the earlier period foreign lecturers were occasionally intro- 
duced for one or a few lectures each, like S. H. Butcher, Louis Dyer, 
Gilbert Murray, and J. E. Sandys, but nowadays the number of such 
is larger, their stays are usually longer, and their contacts with our 
students generally closer. From other American universities I recall 
Carl Darling Buck, Hanns Oertel, and Edward Capps, but few, if any, 
others for stays of any length. On the whole the last decade of the 
nineteenth and the first decade of the twentieth century mark part of 
the transition from a more provincial outlook, described by Lucretius 
at the beginning of his second book, to a maturer awareness of our par- 
ticipation in a world-wide academic battlefield. 

The teachers thus brought together, along with the next of kin in 
other departments, like James Hardy Ropes in New Testament Intro- 
duction, Charles Rockwell Lanman and Arthur W. Ryder in Sanskrit 
— for Indic languages were grouped with Greek and Latin in the Di- 
vision of Ancient Languages, Edward Robinson in Greek Art, 
George Herbert Palmer in philosophy, and William Scott Ferguson in 
ancient history, would each deserve an appropriate chapter or even 
volume, but a student who sat at their feet and who, like all students 
from the time of Ausonius in his Observations on the Professors at 
Bordeaux down to the present time, noted, catalogued, and now recalls 
some picturesque but mostly very trivial peculiarities of each, may per- 
haps be permitted, in affectionate remembrance, to record the Zeus-like 
mien first of Goodwin and later of Smyth; the frock coat and silk hat in 
which White sometimes came to his classroom; the amusing succession 
of fancy waistcoats exhibited by Morgan; the Victorian prudery of 
Parker, who would not read or discuss in class poems mentioning kiss- 
ing, who frothed at the mouth when stylistically or emotionally stirred, 
and whose detachable cuff came off as he was attempting to illustrate 
the graceful curves with which the cultivated teacher should point to 
the blackboard. He also may recall the harmlessly ironical manner of 
Howard, whose most congenial material for study was found in the 
Roman satirists; the frequent and noticeable use of rare words by Smyth 
(who seldom got through a lecture without once or twice ‘envisaging’ 
something), or of pet phrases by Warren, who used the expression ‘of 
course’ much as an inexpert public speaker uses the syllable ‘er’ when 
at a loss for his next word. I thought that I had reached the record 
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when Warren gave his thirty-fourth ‘of course’ in one lecture, but I 
was mistaken, for in another he reached fifty-six times. The large pro- 
grams laid out by Wright in the first meetings of his courses always 
contrasted somewhat strikingly with the closing days of the courses, 
at which seldom more than thirty or forty per cent of the ground had 
been covered. C. R. Lanman (‘Cable address: Indiaman, Boston,’ his 
letterheads announced), a belated representative of the ancient Cynic 
philosophers to whom no word or act was unmentionable or taboo, 
was also, with the leisure of the Orient, most easily sidetracked, and I 
remember that we beginners in Sanskrit early encountered the word 
jubi (a sacrificial ladle for pouring melted butter), which caused all 
else to be dropped for the rest of the hour while the course became one 
in sacrificial spoons. (But this was in an age in which beginners in 
Greek were early given opportunity to enlarge their Greek vocabu- 
laries by the word for a fox-skin cap.) The little anecdotes I have here 
recorded were mostly trivial or well-nigh puerile, yet the recital of 
such by Suetonius or in Boswell’s Life of Johnson often furnishes for 
the persons described a clearer impression than pages of abstract char- 
acterizations. 

All those whom I have mentioned, save one, were always kindly 
and considerate; the one apparent exception was ‘Micky’ Morgan, who, 
though really more helpful and more generous of his time and interest 
than most of his colleagues, yet masked that helpfulness under an in- 
itial brusqueness as engaging to those who did not know him as the 
gentle touch of a porcupine. ‘Do you want to see me?’ he snapped out 
to a timid freshmen who came to get his signature on a study-list. ‘I 
don’t want to; I have to,’ was the reply. Morgan often seemed to re- 
semble the mythical Proteus, who, if caught, would change himself 
into a wild beast or fire or water, but who, if grasped calmly and firmly, 
would finally return to his real form. 

None of my teachers represented the older form of classical oratory, 
such as might have been expected at an earlier epoch; in fact, I recall 
but one example of it in my whole course. This was on the twentieth 
of December 1899, at the annual announcement of academic distinc- 
tions and the award of deturs. The orator of that evening was William 
Everett, son, admirer, and imitator of the far greater Edward Everett, 
and himself commonly known (from his table-manners) as ‘Piggy Ev- 
erett,’ the headmaster of the nearly defunct Adams Academy in Quin- 
cy, a former member of Congress, and a man who knew by heart the 
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whole of Virgil’s Aeneid. In Sanders Theatre he delivered an impas- 
sioned address, whose theme I have forgotten, but in the course of which 
he introduced us to the heights of Parnassus and the society of Apollo 
and the Muses, while he engaged in acrobatic writhings and prancings 
rarely beheld in our north temperate climate. After this whirlwind 
and fire there followed the still small voice of President Eliot, standing 
motionless (save for his single customary gesture, the twirling of his 
thumbs, first in one direction, then in the reverse), and speaking with 
a clear, concise, and dignified utterance worthy of his high office. The 
contrast between these two speakers, I have often reflected, paralleled 
that between the ancient Asianic and Attic types of oratory; to experi- 
ence it will probably not fall to the lot of any present or future Har- 
vard student. 

It must not be supposed that these learned men never indulged in 
physical exercise or sports, though such relaxation was not always 
under student inspection. Goodwin and Smith, during the period dis- 
cussed, might well have been excused by age from vigorous bodily ac- 
tivity, but Greenough’s zeal for mountaineering and trail building in 
the White Mountains is still recalled by the spring (on the upper slopes 
of Mt Clay) which bears his name, and Smyth’s delight in sailing at 
Mt Desert is attested by one or two spirited photographs. White was 
reputed to be a fisherman at a remote lake in the Maine woods, but 
his colleague Morgan, with a characteristic half-contemptuous snort, 
once doubted whether any ancient Roman ever fished for pleasure and 
rather implied that he himself did not. Lanman almost to his latest 
years was a constant oarsman on (more accurately, all over) the Charles 
from early spring to oncoming winter, and Warren, that most meticu- 
lous and exacting of men in the classroom, was most genial on the ten- 
nis court with his graduate students (whom he generally allowed to 
do most of the running after the ball). Others whom I have not named 
may perhaps have taken their exertions in the fashion which Goodwin 
once reported of Joseph Lovering, Hollis Professor of Mathematics, 
who, when some of his students inquired of him what form of exercise 
he had found most beneficial in bringing him to so vigorous an old age, 
replied, ‘Well, I sometimes study at a standing desk.’ 

I have spoken of the classical faculty in their habits as teachers and 
as human beings, and, without attempting a full bibliography, a few 
words seem in order about their activities as scholars and writers. Classi- 
cal scholarship can hardly be measured, as Aristophanes might say, on 
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the butcher’s scales, but, following the tradition of Evangelinus Apo- 
stolides Sophocles — probably the most picturesque and eccentric of 
all Harvard teachers, who, however, lies outside my time limits — the 
reputation of Goodwin, based particularly upon his Greek Moods and 
Tenses and his later work on Demosthenes, may without exaggeration 
be called international. Likewise that of Smyth’s massive work on The 
lonic Dialect and his more widely known Greek Melic Poets met with 
universal recognition. The others in the department should perhaps 
be considered as outstanding national rather than international figures. 
Goodwin, Lane, Greenough, and Smyth were, at least in their earlier 
days, primarily grammarians; others were known for having produced 
excellent textbooks (e.g., Smith and Moore for their editions of Hor- 
ace’s Odes, Greenough for texts of Horace’s Satires and Livy). Smyth, 
however, without at all relaxing his grammatical precision, rendered 
most stimulating service by the philosophic breadth of his thought and 
the refined literary appreciation of his later works. The editorial labors 
of White (in the College Series of Greek Authors), Smith (in the Col- 
lege Series of Latin Authors), Smyth (in the American Book Company 
series), and Morgan (in Morris and Morgan’s Latin Series) had a help- 
ful effect upon the standards of American textbooks. In addition, the 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, founded in 1890 as a result of 
Greenough’s enthusiasm and in part supported by an endowment given 
by the members of his class of 1856, have furnished an outlet for im- 
portant contributions to classical scholarship. (Incidentally, Green- 
ough was the first at Harvard to lecture upon Sanskrit, and it was only 
by degrees that Indic studies here became autonomous.) Ease of travel, 
accessibility to large libraries, facilities for obtaining photostats of man- 
uscripts and squeezes of inscriptions, papyrology, and the great expan- 
sion of archaeological studies have greatly enlarged the field of classical 
studies, so that instead of a contraction in our researches there has been 
since 1898 a very considerable spread. 

In the enumeration of classical interests at Harvard and their devel- 
opment over the years one should not overlook the presentation, in the 
original languages, of Greek and Latin plays, under the auspices of the 
Classical Department or of the Classical Club. Among several of these 
the most notable, perhaps, have been those of the Oedipus Tyrannus 
of Sophocles (1881), the Phormio of Terence (1894, with music by 
F. D. Allen), scenes from the Birds of Aristophanes (1901, with strik- 
“ing music, though Wagnerian rather than Greek, by Professor J. K. 
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Paine), and the Agamemnon of Aeschylus (1906, given in the Harvard 
Stadium). 

It will be readily understood that in these reminiscences there have 
not been included any persons still living or rather recently deceased. 
Of those classicists under whom I studied in my undergraduate and 
graduate years one is still living, and I feel sure that though his recollec- 
tions might differ from mine in various details which his lively mind 
would forcefully and gracefully elaborate, yet Professor Charles Bur- 
ton Gulick would agree with me that an academic community fertilized 
by such personalities as those here mentioned is, if not unique, at least 
of very rare occurrence. 


ArTHUR STANLEY PEASE 











News of the Libraries 


THE FUTURE OF THE 
HARVARD LIBRARY 


BROCHURE entitled The Future of 
A* Harvard Library: Its Impor- 
tance for World Scholarship has 
been prepared by A Program for Har- 
vard College with the collaboration of 
the administration of the University 
Library, for use in the campaign seek- 
ing large-scale additional financial sup- 
port. This campaign, already success- 
ful in its preliminary, restricted phase, 
is scheduled to become general in scope 
with the coming autumn. 

The brochure sets forth in brief the 
special significance of the Harvard Li- 
brary, through its collections and or- 
ganization, as an instrument for both 
teaching and research. It is made clear 
that the price of maintaining the Li- 
brary in its present position of service 
to the University and to the nation as 
a whole is a very considerable accre- 
tion in available funds. The sum set, 
$15,000,000, is distributed among basic 
needs as follows: 


To eliminate arrearages in 
cataloguing, rehabilitate 
the book stock, and pro- 
vide for building altera- 
tions to meet space re- 


quirements $ 850,000 


To increase income for 
renewal of purchasing 
power in the acquisition 
of books, provide materials 
in new subjects and areas, 
strengthen the Slavic col- 
lection and the documents 
* program, and to bring in 


special materials from 
abroad 5,000,000 


To increase income for 
binding funds 


To improve staff salary 
schedules 


1,500,000 


2,750,000 


To strengthen the staff 2,500,000 


To improve services to 


students and Faculty 700,000 


To increase storage space 200,000 


To support programs of 
libraries in Fine Arts, the 
School of Public Adminis- 
tration, Education, the 
Museums, Biological Lab- 
oratories, and sub-depart- 


ments of the Faculty 1,500,000 


In conclusion, it is emphasized that the 
future of Harvard is bound up with the 
future of its Library. The Library has 
been and will continue to be an essen- 
tial factor in the University’s reputa- 
tion and position of leadership. 


PERSONNEL 


IBRARY appointments voted by the 
President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College, with the consent 


of the Board of Overseers, effective 
1 July 1957, are as follows: 


Robin F. Blaser, Administrative As- 
sistant for Cataloguing in the 
Harvard College Library 


Carolyn E. Jakeman, Supervisor of 
the Houghton Library Reading 
Room of the Harvard College 
Library 
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David C. Weber, Assistant Director 
of the Harvard University Li- 
brary and Assistant Librarian of 
Harvard College 


Alfreda W. Williston, Chief Cata- 


loguer in the Harvard College 
Library 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
DE RICCI CENSUS 


VER since its publication in 
k 1935-40 Seymour De Ricci’s 


Census of Medieval and Renais- 
sance Manuscripts in the United States 
and Canada has been an important tool 
of scholarly investigation. An attempt 
to provide a supplement through 1948 
failed for lack of financial support, 
although a considerable body of ma- 
terial was collected. The Bibliograph- 
ical Society of America has now un- 
dertaken to complete and publish a 
supplement that will incorporate the 
material already collected and enlarge 
it by accretions and revisions to the 
end of 1956. Dr W. H. Bond, Curator 
of Manuscripts in the Houghton Li- 
brary, has been delegated by the So- 
ciety to complete the editorial work 
and see it through the press. A dead- 
line of 1 January 1958 has been set 
for the receipt of additional material, 
with publication to take place as soon 
thereafter as the final editing and in- 
dexing will permit. 

Once published, the supplement will 
be continued on an annual basis, with 
new descriptions and revisions appear- 
ing once a year in the Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of America 
and cumulated with an index in volume 
form at appropriate intervals, 

A rough measure of the recent 
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growth of Harvard’s holdings in the 
general field covered by the Census is 
shown by the estimate that the supple- 
ment will contain approximately as 
many new Harvard entries as the 
original work. 

Persons wishing more detailed in- 
formation concerning the project for 
the supplement should communicate 
with Dr Bond, at the Houghton Li- 
brary, Harvard University. 


THE HARVARD ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH PROJECT LIBRARY 


HE Harvard Economic Re- 

search Project, established in 
1949 for research in input-out- 

put analysis under the direction of 
Professor Wassily Leontief, has ac- 
cumulated a collection of documen- 
tary material in that field and related 
econometric subjects. This small and 
specialized library contains approxi- 
mately 160 books, but most of the 
material is in pamphlet or documentary 
form, including many unpublished 
reports and papers of research organ- 
izations in this and other countries. 
There is a comprehensive file on the 
theoretical and empirical application 
of input-output techniques, with the 
input-output tables developed for the 
United States and other nations. The 
exact count of these items has not yet 
been made, but the library now con- 
tains 11 filing cabinet drawers and 95 
large letter boxes of such documents. 
This collection, housed in the Pro- 
ject’s new building at 1583 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, forms a specialized 
adjunct to the economic material avail- 
able at Littauer, Widener, and other 
University libraries. The collection 
may be consulted within the building 
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by authorized persons. It has already 
received considerable use by students, 
faculty members, and visiting scholars. 


NEW PERIODICAL ISSUED BY 
BAKER LIBRARY 


HE Baker Library of the Grad- 

uate School of Business Ad- 

ministration has announced 
publication of a new periodical, the 
Executive, ‘a guide to reading for top 
management,’ to be issued monthly. 
Volume I, Number 1, is dated 1 June 
1957. The periodical will present 
brief summaries of books and articles 
considered of special interest to busi- 
ness executives, with particular atten- 
tion paid to items that might otherwise 
be missed because of their place of 
origin. The resources of the Baker 
Library will be supplemented by those 
of other Harvard libraries to ensure 
coverage in such pertinent fields as 
sociology, history, government, re- 
ligion, and business ethics. 

The Executive will be pocket size, 
and about 32 pages per issue. The 
price of an anual subscription is $5.00. 
Inquiries and orders should be ad- 
dressed to the Baker Library, Harvard 
University, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, 
Massachusetts. 


A NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE 
OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


HE project for a new edition of 

the General Catalogue of the 
British Museum, to be com- 
pleted in a few years’ time, is a biblio- 
graphical undertaking of major im- 
portance to scholars throughout the 
world. Harvard has made a special 
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contribution to the planning for the 
new edition through the Associate Di- 
rector of the University Library, 
Douglas W. Bryant, who at the request 
of the Rockefeller Foundation went 
to London in November 1956 to con- 
sult with British Museum officials 
concerning the undertaking. 

In 1931 the Museum began republi- 
cation of its great Catalogue, originally 
issued 1881-1905. Republication in- 
cluded revision of entries as well as ad- 
dition of subsequent accessions. The 
effort to secure correctness in each 
entry inevitably led to re-examination 
of nearly every book in the Museum, a 
procedure that had an adverse effect 
upon the rate of production envisaged 
at the outset. By 1954, when Volume 
51, ending with ‘Dezwarte,’ was 
reached (an average of only a little 
over two volumes a year for twenty- 
four years), it had become clear that 
the production of the Catalogue in the 
style thus far followed was a losing 
battle and that as a practical under- 
taking it would be impossible to com- 
plete the Catalogue in its present form. 
Accordingly, the Trustees of the Mu- 
seum made the decision to abandon 
the ‘new’ Catalogue at Volume 51. 

It had also become clear that the 
only feasible method of publishing a 
catalogue of such extent would be on 
the basis of photo-lithographic repro- 
duction. It has therefore been decided 
to reproduce photographically one of 
the complete working copies of the 
catalogue in use in the Museum itself, 
and to print by a lithographic pro- 
cess. The working copy to be re- 
produced is made up of printed slips 
pasted into volumes, and will make 
available on a worldwide basis the in- 
formation actually available at a given 
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date to readers in the Museum itself. 

The photo-lithographic Catalogue, 
designed to carry the alphabet for- 
ward from the point at which the 
earlier Catalogue was abandoned, will 
begin with Volume 52, scheduled to 
appear in January 1958. At a planned 
rate of 50 volumes a year, the end of 
the alphabet should be reached in 
1963 Or 1964, with a probable total of 
250 or 300 volumes. At this point, the 
new Catalogue will be completed by 
reproduction of the portion of the 
Museum’s working catalogue cor- 
responding to the 51 volumes of the 
earlier catalogue. Further, it is in- 
tended to keep the new General 
Catalogue up to date by issuing annual 
cumulative supplements. 


GUIDE TO BAKER LIBRARY 


FIFTH Guide to the Harvard Li- 
At Guide to Baker Library, 
was issued by the University 
Library during May. This guide to the 
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use of the Library of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration is 
distributed in the Business School itself 
by the Baker Library. Copies are also 
available from the Office of the Editor, 
Harvard University Library. 


TEN-YEAR INDEX TO THE 
HARVARD LIBRARY BULLETIN 


N index to the first ten volumes 
A of the MHarvarp  Liprary 
BULLETIN, 1947-1956, is now 
available. Issued in BuLLetin format 
and comprising 24 pages, it includes 
names of contributors of signed 
articles (with titles of articles), sub- 
jects of articles, and major topics 
otherwise discussed in articles. Titles 
of articles are not separately entered, 
and no attempt has been made to list 
all names mentioned. Copies of the 
Index, at $1.00 each, postpaid, may be 
obtained from the Office of the Editor, 
Harvard University Library, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts. 
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